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ASSIGNMENT 3-D 


We're Waiting... 


hile we wait for the very 
Weir response to the current 
assignment, we continue 
presenting selections from the 
impressive array of images that 
arrived just before the extended 
deadline for the “Impact” assign- 
ment. 
Current Assignment: “Old” 
“Old” in this context means any 
image that tries to visually convey 
the impression or explore the con- 
cept of relatively great age. Sub- 
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jects could range from people to 
cars, barns, rocks, trees,cameras, 
dogs, fossils, stereoscopes, etc. The 
question of what is “old enough” 
is of course very subjective and 
highly dependent on the subject 
and how it is imaged. A banana, 
for instance, looks old after a cou- 
ple of weeks whereas some 1930s 


An Invitation to Share 
Your Best Stereo Images 
with the World! 


“Camouflage” by 
Morris B. Holbrook of 
New York, NY, pre- 
sents a bit of a chal- 
lenge even when fused 
into 3-D, but finding 
the subject is far hard- 
er without it! The 
stereograph was taken 
at the Sydney Zoo 
using Kodak Gold 400 
color negative film in 
two Yashica SLRs on a 
home-made bar, syn- 
chronized by hand. 


buildings still appear fairly new. 
It’s the “look” of old and the way 
it’s shown in stereo that matters 
here - even artificial oldness like 
stage make-up on a child actor 
could be included. 

Deadline for the “Old” assign- 
ment is October 25, 1997. 


(Continued on page 34) 


“Ampersand Mt. Trail” by Charles M. Stephens of Pattersonville, NY, was taken while 
hiking in the Adirondack Mountains in 1992. Even in the original color print, it’s very 


difficult to notice that the rock in the foreground hangs over the trail and that there 
are two large rocks, not one, at the uper left. 
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A formal stereo portrait from the early 1870s by 
Gurney captured Lotta Crabtree in her early 20s. 
This already famous performer was to become the 
most financially successful stage personality of her 
time. The story of her life and career is illustrated 
with several rare stereos in Lotta—Girl of the Gold- 
en West, the latest addition to Bill Patterson's Pro- 
files From Oblivion series. 
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On-Line Doesn’t Equal 
On Time 


t’s tempting to blame the very 
[ize publication of this issue on 

the fact that Stereo World at last 
has an e-mail address and claim 
that I’ve been glued to the com- 
puter screen for weeks on end. In 
fact, that’s only been a small but 
rather enjoyable part of the prob- 
lem. 

Through most of the summer of 
'97, the work load at my day job 
resulted in onerous amounts of 
overtime—not infrequently involv- 
ing strings of 10 to 12 hour days. 
The precious minutes left back in 
the SW office before consciousness 
began to fade were never enough 
to make reasonable progress. Arti- 
cles and editing projects tended to 
stretch from the usual days to 
weeks. Naturally, this was the year 
in which an ISU Congress was fol- 
lowed within only about a month 
by the NSA Convention—two very 
complex stories deserving consid- 
erable attention and space along 
with many fascinating historical 
features and current news articles. 
(Coverage of the 1997 NSA Con- 
vention in Bellevue, WA will 
appear in the next issue, already 
being assembled.) 

As if the above weren’t enough, 
we rather foolishly embarked on a 
“family & friends” re-roofing pro- 
ject in late summer which has 
inched on well into fall through 
countless delays and rainstorms. As 
‘much time has been spent in repo- 
sitioning tarps and feeding or 
transporting the volunteer crew as 
in actual roofing, but at least the 
SW office has (so far) been kept 
dry! 

That Stereo World e-mail address 
is stereoworld@cnnw.net 

As predicted, it has already 
resulted in quicker access to people 
and information sources all over 
the world. And as also predicted, it 
has soaked up considerable time in 
reading and answering mail on 
topics not directly related to cur- 
rent or upcoming articles. It was 
easier to postpone dealing with 
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Epiror’s VEW 


Comments 


John Dennis 


this sort of stuff when it came in 
envelopes that could be stuffed 
into cubbyholes, but if you don’t 
answer e-mail within about 24 
hours people tend to assume 
you’re dead or something. 

So please do e-mail me with arti- 
cles, ideas, questions, etc. but 
please don’t be surprised if a 
response comes at something like 
postal speed. Along with the bene- 
fits of current communications 
technology must come the recog- 
nition that, as with most efforts 
involving computers, its great 
increase in potential is at least 
matched by the added hours 
required to enter it, sort it all out 
and take advantage of it. And 
between it all, I sometimes try to 
get a little sleep... 


An Index! 


For the first time since 1982, a 
complete index to Stereo World has 
been published. Stereo World Cumu- 
lative Index Vols. 1-23 1974-1997 
was edited by T.K. Treadwell and 
includes 2,500 entries with the 
Volume, issue and page numbers 
for each from among the 138 
issues covered. Some delightful 
illustrations help break up the 
book’s otherwise packed 52 pages. 

Listings are by subject and/or 
photographer or article title, so 
that many topics of interest can be 
found in more than one listing. 
For instance, if your passion is 
Hungarian 3-D movies, you'll find 
the article in Vol. 16 No. 3, page 
40 listed under 3-D Cinema’s Hun- 
garian Connection (the title of the 
article) as well as under Hungary - 
3-D Cinema. 

There will of course be some ref- 
erences from deep within articles 
(or hidden in captions) just too 
obscure to have been included, but 
a quick sampling of topics off the 
top of my head resulted in about 
11 out of a dozen successful finds. 
(Except for the most recent, I 
could not have even come close to 
identifying the Volume and issue 
numbers for my test topics on my 
own.) 


| 


and Observations 


From Hurricane Andrew to Zep- 
pelins, from 3-D Posterization to 
Wheatstone, and from stereogra- 
pher G.W. Wilson to Stereo on the 
Internet, the chances are good that 
if it’s been mentioned in SW, 
you'll find it in the new Index. A 
good sampling of current stereog- 
raphers (although not all who 
have appeared in SW) is includ- 
ed—among them people like IMAX 
stereographer Noel Archambault, 
who just completed an IMAX 3-D 
film of The Nutcracker, and Will 
Vinton Studios Claymation sculp- 
tor, animator and stereographer 
Jean Poulot. 

One suggested aid in using the 
Index is a stereoview or a ruler or 
any straight edge to help visually 
connect the volume numbers on 
the right side of the page with the 
subjects on the left. Dotted lines or 
rules would have made people 
dizzy and the extra space was 
needed for those listings involving 
multiple issues. The current book 
is based on the efforts of Sol Stein- 
berg, Larry Hess, Steve Davidson 
and Martin Schub to update the 
1982 work of the late Jack Wilburn 
and a partial earlier update by Edi- 
tor Treadwell, who took over the 
job again in 1996 and completed 
the Index with the assistance of his 
wife Joleeta. 

The new Index is available on 
paper for $10.00 postpaid from 
NSA, PO Box 398, Sycamore, OH 
44882 and for $10.00 postpaid on 
disk from NSA Book Service, 4201 
Nagle Road, Bryan, TX 77801. 


Stereo Filmstrips 
Coming Back? 

Following this issue’s article on 
the 3Discover viewer will be cover- 
age in next issue of the new Talk- 
ing View-Master. Both use stereo 
filmstrips encased in cassettes and 
both require batteries for film 
advance. And while the two sys- 
tems are nowhere near compatible, 
the cassettes for both require much 
more storage space than flat for- 
mats like VM reels or Tru-Vue cards 

(Continued on page 34) 


STEREOSCRIPT 


Excerpts from Texts on 
All Aspects of Stereography, 
b Any & All Ages and Sources 


Our Stereo World is Not Sinister 


vs. right handedness, stere- 

ospecificity and stereoisomers 
are an original contribution from 
NSA members Harold and Debbie 
Fisher. While it may be of little 
help in learning to mount left and 
right film chips, it’s no doubt one 
of our few opportunities to print a 
piece containing a reference to 
Stephen Jay Gould’s writings— 
something the left-handed but sel- 
dom sinister editor of this publica- 
tion found irresistible. 


Readers might have missed some of the 
discussions in the last few years of the injus- 
tice incurred by lefties. One report in the 
Great Swamp Gazette (Vol. 16 No. 4) 
described the rampant discrimination and the 
formation at the University of Diversity of a 
group which called themselves The Left- 
Handed League”. Apparently, trouble start- 
ed when a student was struck at a fraternity 
party and the policeman on duty did not see 
it happen. The assailee could not remember 
the assailant (it was a fraternity brother), 
but since some teeth were jarred loose on the 
right side of his mouth, the police inferred 
that the culprit had struck with his left hand, 
and thus must have been a southpaw. Prob- 
lems began when the campus newspaper ran 
front page pictures depicting the booking of 
the arrested “lefty”. Almost immediately 
people protested that it was discriminatory 
and the picture should not have been printed 
because it showed the signing with his left 
hand. The editor of the campus newspaper 
could not recall if the negative had been 
turned over prior to printing the photograph. 
These reports and others suggesting that 
“lefties” die younger than others in the popu- 
lation have led us to investigate this dimen- 
sion of our stereo world. 


We began by consulting the American 
College Dictionary (1948), to find the defi- 
nitions of the words in our title and we 


learned: 


“sinister (sin’ is ter), adj. 1. Threatening 
or portending evil; ominous... 4. of or on 
the left side; left. (L; orig. referring to omens 
observed on the left (the unlucky) side) .” 


Ts following musings on left 


And 


“stereoscope (ster’ e 0 skop), n. an opti- 
cal instrument through which two pictures of 
the same object, taken from slightly different 
points of view, are viewed, one by each eye, 
producing the effect of a single picture of the 
object, with the appearance of depth or 
relief.” 


Objects that we encounter or envision in 
our three dimensional world frequently occur 
as mirror images of each other and hence 
they cannot be superimposed. An obvious 
example is our left hand which is a mirror 
image of our right one. Also in handshakes 


our right hand fits nicely into the right hand 


of the person being greeted. We are very 
aware of the closeness of fit required for this 
spatial difference in hands in the case of 


wearing gloves. 


How can one account for the preponder- 
ance of right-handed things in our three- 
dimensional world? One explanation has 
been that our living world is based on the car- 
bon atom and the organic and natural sub- 
stances which are formed with it. Carbon 
has a tetrahedral geometry. When we trans- 
late this tetrahedral arrangement to mole- 
cules in which carbon is at the center and we 
have four different kinds of atoms around it, 
we get two different molecules which cannot 
be superimposed on each other and in fact 
are mirror images of each other. This means 
that even at the smallest level in our stereo 
world we have two kinds (mirror images) of 
molecules. 


It tums out that due to a property that 
chemists call stereospecificity, living systems 
can only use one of the two mirror images for 
the building blocks for the next higher struc- 
tural level and proteins which we eat, would 
only produce one kind of amino acid. These 
amino acids being made into spiral biopoly- 
mers only will fit to form right-handed coils. 
Protein chemists found that these right-hand- 
ed coils predominate in nature. If you wrap 
your right hand around the coil with your fin- 
gers aligned in the direction of coiling then 
your thumb will point up the coil. You can 
practice on your telephone cord which goes 
from the base unit to the handset as a right- 
handed coil, or a wood screw which goes in 
when we turn clockwise. 


Now if we move from macromolecules, 
like proteins, to higher levels of biological 
structures we note that the preponderance of 
right-handedness is still found. For example, 
seashells are overwhelmingly right-handed 
when we follow the axis of coiling to the top. 
A very interesting article by Stephen Jay 
Gould in Natural History (Vol. 104, 1995) 
examined the history of illustrating the dex- 
tral (right-handed) and sinistral (left-hand- 
ed) shells of snails. Gould carefully reviewed 
the problems of early hand engraving which 
required the worker to invert the drawings in 
order to have the print match the original. 
The rare left-handed shells are valuable, 
sacred, and lucky. 


The stereochemistry of molecules in living 
systems is sometimes subtle but very impor- 
tant. A case in point is the disaster caused by 
thalidomide which as one stereoisomer is an 
effective control of “morning sickness”, 
whereas the other stereoisomer acts as a ter- 
atagen and creates deformities if adminis- 
tered during a critical period of fetal develop- 
ment. We do not want to leave the reader 
with the idea that only right-handed mole- 
cules (or people) are good. One of the most 
important proteins in our body is collagen. It 
forms the protein which holds our tissues on 
our bones and even acts as the scaffold to lay 
down the minerals which make up our 
bones. Collagen is configured as a rope of 
three intertwined left-handed helicies. This 
provides the strength necessary for its func- 
tion and is possible because the left-handed 
helicies are made of only three simple amino 
acids (one of which has the ability to 
crosslink the chains for great strength). 


We close this discussion with the introduc- 
tion of a right-handed molecule and its left- 
handed stereoisomer which we can “visual- 
ize” by taste. The receptors of our olfactory 
system (taste buds) recognize the molecule as 
left-handed or right-handed when it binds to 
them. This molecule “carvone” has the taste 
(or odor) of spearmint if it is the left-handed 
isomer and the taste of caraway (rye bread) 
when it is the right-handed molecule. Of 
course, not everyone's taste is the same, but 
as they say: “Seeing is deceiving, it’s eating 
that’s believing.” @@ 
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Profiles from Oblivion 


Lotta 


Girl of the Golden West 


pletely devoid of even the con- 

cept of theatrical tradition. And 
yet she became the most financial- 
ly successful of all the performers 
of her time. Her stage material was 
tailor-made to fit her unique tal- 
ents and she broke all of the rules 
whenever they got in the way. 
Players enjoyed working in her 
company because they were well 
paid and were treated with dignity 
and respect. The warm love affair 
she enjoyed over many years with 
her audiences contrasted with a 
private life that seemed to be 
romantically non-existent. And 
yet, a public image of eternal 
youth and an air of innocence 
seemed never to leave her. All-in- 


Sr came from a family com- 


cekgthcl naan, 4 
J. GURNEY & SON, 


6th Ave, oor, 16th Bt, New York. 
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all, she was innovative, and 
though often imitated, quite 
unique. She outlived all of her 
family and most of her fellow 
troopers. She hated old age but 
endured it in comfort. She made a 
turn-of-the-century fortune of mil- 
lions of dollars from the strangers 
behind the footlights—and she left 
it to the benefit of other strangers. 
Origins 

Charlotte Mignon Crabtree was 
born in New York City in 1847. 
Most of her life she was known, far 
and wide, simply as “Lotta”. In her 
family as she knew it the women 


as seen in this view by Gurney. 


Lotta as Firefly in 1868. First introduced at Wallack’s Theater, Firefly was one of 
Lotta’s enduring hits. She played a vivandiere, a regimental mascot, a rebel who wore 
her skirts a tad high and smoked little brown cigarettes freely and naturally on stage 


by Norman B. Patterson 


were small but embodied its 
strength, the men tended to be 
negligible, or worse—they chased 
the wild goose. But it was the 
women who found the golden 
goose. 

In England Lotta’s maternal 
grandmother had married, against 
family opposition, one Samuel 
Livesey and she bore him seven 
children. When their three eldest 
boys were mature enough, Samuel 
left with them for India and they 
literally dropped from sight, never 
to be heard from again. This deser- 
tion left Mrs. Livesey uneducated 


ae 


and without resources to raise 
Samuel's remaining offspring. But 
she was not defeated. 

With three daughters and a 
younger son in tow, she managed 
to emigrate to New York where she 
started an upholstery and drapery 
business. They all pitched in, did 
good work, and the business grew 
and flourished, supplying a com- 
fortable living for them all. 

Two of the daughters, Mary Ann 
and Charlotte, were twins who had 
been born in 1820. They were 
quite pretty with brown eyes and 
the bronze hair that ran in the 
family. With a business prosperous 
enough to hire help for the house- 
hold chores, they grew up in rea- 
sonably pleasant circumstances. 
Mary Ann met and (with family 
enthusiasm lacking) married John 
Crabtree. He was a handsome, but 
indolent, Scotsman with a literary 
bent who mismanaged a modest 
bookstore. After the loss of a baby 
in the mid-1840s, the little girl 
arrived who became the center of 
her mother’s life. Named after her 
aunt, Lotta was an exceptional 
child, drawing people’s attention 
from the start. Mary Ann was the 
wage-earner of the couple (they 
shared a common table with her 
family), still working at the uphol- 
stery shop. Crabtree increasingly 
indulged in pipe-dreams and 
saloons. 


On to California 


The Gold Rush in California was 
a siren call Crabtree could not long 
resist, although he desisted from 
the initial mad rush. (It would be 
unkind to imply he had to talk 
Mary Ann out of the grubstake, 
but probably is close to the truth). 
He finally left in 1852 with his 
dreams of digging gold. As Mary 
Ann reflected in later years, “He 
never got any”. Still, Mary Ann 
and Lotta followed the next year, 
via the Panama route, and cast 
their lot with the wealth-seekers 
who came and went between the 
gold hills and the San Francisco 
area. It is not unlikely that Mary 
Ann decided on a change and a 
chance to see if there was life 
beyond upholstery—as it turned 
out, she had a tremendous appetite 
for travel. 

It took a long time to connect 
with Crabtree but eventually he 
showed up. The women did well to 
eke out a living as best they could 
while their men chased the golden 
bubble and hoped to strike it rich. 
Some scratched precious dust and 
nuggets out of the dirt with vary- 
ing degrees of success. Others, like 
Crabtree, who really was averse to 
real work and not likely to get his 
hands dirty, came up only with 
stories and excuses. 


Lotta in her early 20's, captured by J. Gurney’s stereo camera. 


J.GURNEY & SON, 


5th Ave, cor. 16th St. New York. 


Seeing the Elephant 

People went to the gold fields 
for reasons other than gold. To 
some it was adventure, or the 
unknown, and to be where the 
action was. Others just took the 
excuse to be rid of civilization and, 
especially, the East. There was a 
song of the day that said: 

I've been to California, and I 
haven't got a dime, 

I've lost my health, my 
strength, my hope, and I have lost | 
my time, 

I've only got a spade and pick 
and if I felt quite brave, 


I’d use the two of them ‘ere 
things to scoop me out a grave... | 


Some got very rich, many more 
saw the elephant. 

All of the terrible things that 
could happen to a person became 
embodied in the popular phrase 
“seeing the elephant”. If one went 
to California expecting good for- 
tune to rule the day was foiled at 
every turn by the fickle finger of 
fate—all of these unfortunate 
things were said to be “seeing the 
elephant”. It could be a way of | 
life—the reality behind the dream. | 


Ephemeral Sources 

The Crabtrees did not keep logs 
or diaries. Their travels and adven- 
tures were recorded only in memo- 
ry, especially in Mary Ann’s who 
was noted for her virtual total 
recall and ability to reminisce 
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about long-ago events accurately 
and without embellishment. But 
no memoirs were written down. 
So, when it comes to looking for 
original sources for the legends 
that have been repeated about 
Lotta, one finds evanescence. The 
sought-after sources evaporate, 
they never existed. So one must 
look to the stories that were 
repeated and either confirmed after 
a sort, or at least not denied while 
Lotta was still alive. One must take 
care not to expand on them or to 
read into them what was not 
there, as has been done many 
times in the past. But, they add 
much to appreciating the enigmas 
inherent in Lotta’s story—and the 
contradictions. 

It was said that, all of her life, 
Lotta preserved an almost incredi- 
ble air of innocence. She was sort 
of a “Shirley Temple” of her day, 
captivating one and all as a child. 
But, unlike Shirley, she made it a 
life’s work, gaining overwhelming 
success as an adult while still pro- 
jecting youth and an ageless quali- 
ty. Yet, in her girlhood, she was 
influenced by two of the most 
worldly women of the time who 
saw something in the child Lotta, 
so different it would seem from 
themselves—Lola Montez and 
Adah Isaacs Menken. 

One might say that the odds 
against a little backwoods girl like 
Lotta ever, in any way, crossing 
paths with the likes of world class 
bohemians like Lola and Adah 


would be astronomical. But, it hap- 
pened. And the relationship in 
each case was more than casual. 
The contrasts between the public 
images of Lotta on the one hand 
and her notorious older friends on 
the other belie the reality. It does 
add intrigue to an otherwise amaz- 
ing success story. 


The Countess of Landsfeldt 


Mary Ann and Lotta Crabtree in 
the spring of 1853 had settled in 
the little town of Grass Valley, 
about half-way up the mountains 
to the northeast of San Francisco. 
While Crabtree was leisurely chas- 
ing his dreams of fortune, he fig- 
ured Mary Ann could run a board- 
ing house. 

At the same time entered Lola 
Montez (See SW Vol. 19, No. 5) the 
infamous countess of Landsfeldt, 
turned dancer and actress. She had 
enjoyed successful bookings in San 
Francisco, followed by rather cruel 
parodies and public ridicule by 
other performers. She sought out a 
mountain retreat for an extended 
respite from the rat race. Lola 
Montez was tough behind her 
famous beauty. She proved that 
she could operate just as readily in 
the outback as in a European court 
when events required it. As fate 
would have it she selected Grass 
Valley as her haven and she moved 
into a cottage not far from the 
Crabtree’s house. There she found 


When Lotta was about 25, Napoleon Sarony posed the petite, dark-eyed redhead in 
a pensive moment. 


a friend in Mary Ann who seemed 
to understand and like this compli- 
cated woman. Throughout her life, 
Mary Ann Crabtree never tolerated 
criticism of Lola. During this peri- 
od Lotta’s mother became preg- 
nant and John Ashworth Crabtree, 
Jr., was born in the summer of 
1854. 

Lola Montez was a woman of 
many men and no children. But 
she liked children, and was espe- 
cially taken by six year-old Lotta 
who spent much time with her. 
Lotta was a natural-born dancer. 
Lola had become an adequate pro- 
fessional danseuse by hard work 
and determination. Lotta rapidly 
learned all that Lola could teach 
her in song and dance—just for 
the joy of it. Lotta laughed when 
she danced, natural for her but 
very difficult for most dancers. 
Later, this was money in the bank 
before appreciative audiences. 


On the Anvil 


Lola had good riding horses and 
Lotta learned to ride (and in later 
years became a very skilled horse- 
woman). The story is told that Lola 
needed her horse reshod and while 
waiting at a blacksmith’s shop at 
Rough And Ready (near Grass Val- 
ley) she placed Lotta on a big anvil 
and encouraged her to dance for 
the miners who gathered about. 
Lotta did, and was rewarded with 
gold nuggets and coins by the 
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men. When Lotta presented these 
to Mary Ann (more than she 
earned in weeks at the boarding 
house) the seed must have been 
sown about the potential rewards 
of performing. 

The parade of show people, 
artists and intellectuals who regu- 
larly visited Lola gave Mary Ann 
some familiarity with such types 
and added to her education 
(though she was generally cold to 
bohemian life styles). Mary Ann 
Crabtree did not begin as the tradi- 
tional stage-mother (as we have 
come to recognize the sort) but she 
became the grand master of the 
genre. 


Adopt Lotta? 


Lola talked of Lotta studying 
dance in Paris, which was a little 
disquieting to her mother. Crabtree 
in late 1854 initiated a move of his 
family to the remote camp of Rab- 
bit Creek (later La Porte) where he 
as usual was unable to share in the 
gold-finding and Mary Ann tried 
to eke out some living expenses by 
taking in boarders under severely 
more restricted conditions than at 
Grass Valley. In the spring of 1855, 
Lola Montez appeared at Rabbit 
Creek to announce that she was 
leaving California for Australia. 
She wanted to take Lotta with 
her—it would be good for the child 
and relieve the strained circum- 
stances that Crabtree had created. 


Lotta, made up as the Marchioness, reflects the role with which she most identified 


A Time for Decision 

It was a time of decision for 
Mary Ann Crabtree in the late 
spring of 1855. A decade of disap- 
pointment in John Crabtree had 
left her virtually stranded with her 
babies in a remote and often dan- 
gerous frontier with practically no 
income. Lotta was going on eight 
years old now but the little red 
head with the dark eyes still 
looked about six. 

As it happened, a versatile musi- 
cian was running a bar at Rabbit 
Creek. Mart Taylor played the gui- 
tar, wrote ballads, taught song and 
dance, and put on impromptu 
shows on a little stage in his bar. 
(He was even a skilled cobbler and 
could turn out shoes when need- 
ed.) Taylor expanded Lotta’s reper- 


toire of songs and dances. On one 
occasion they put on a show for 
the entertainment-starved miners 
and were so rewarded with gold 
and coins that Mary Ann now had 
more on hand than at any time in 
California. There was gold to be 
had, after all, if one had the right 
kind of pick and shovel. Mary Ann 
made her decision. 


Troubadours 

Mart Taylor found a violin play- 
er willing to travel and a new 
troupe set out one spring morning 
to tour the gold camps: Taylor, the 
fiddle-player, Mary Ann, Lotta, and 


herself in later years when she made paintings of herself in the old costumes. 
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Mary Ann Crabtree, Lotta’s mother. 
Lotta’s story is really the success 
story of Mary Ann, for she made it 
all happen as stage-mother, manag- 
er, agent, business manager, and 
everything else. Here, Mary Ann was 
in her 60s. 
baby John, Jr. The idea was to trav- 
el light and to use improvised 
stages wherever they could be set 
up to keep expenses low, and to 
visit remote camps where children 
were appreciated but seldom seen. 
Mary Ann left a short note for 
Crabtree and, on the off-chance 
that he came in from the moun- 
tains in a few days, some beans 
and bread. Although he was in and 
out of his wife’s and children’s 
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lives in the years ahead it would 
appear that they were not to be a 
real family any more. There was no 
divorce but Mary Ann pretty well 
called the shots for herself and her 
offspring from that time. What 
Mary Ann had not realized when 
they started out was that she was 
pregnant again. 


Learning Her Craft 


The first tour was difficult, but 
quite successful financially, and 
continued until Mary Ann could 
go no further. She had to opt for a 
layover among strangers near 
Weaverville to await the birth of 
her last child, George Crabtree. It 
was early spring of 1856 before she 
and all of her children were reunit- 
ed again in San Francisco, Lotta 
and young John having been sent 
on to temporary foster homes. 

Mary Ann and Lotta joined a 
small troupe and toured the Valley 
of the Moon in the summer of ’5S6, 
during which time Lotta made her 
legitimate debut in some lackluster 
farces that at least gave her a need- 
ed learning experience. Fortunate- 
ly, the audiences were not too 
demanding, the money was good, 
and they worked on real stages. 
(During the next several years on 
tours of the mining camps, and in 
many appearances in and around 
San Francisco, Little Lotta grew but 
remained petite as her special stage 
persona was created.) It was late 
summer of ’56 when they arrived 
back in San Francisco. There, how- 
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ever, day-by-day engagements 
along the waterfront were the best 
they could muster. Then Lola 
Montez came back from Australia. 


The Return of Lola 


There were differences apparent 
in the woman that caused Mary 
Ann to feel apprehensive. She was 
into spiritualism and much more 
serious than before. An actor, Fol- 
land, who had accompanied Lola 
down-under had been drowned on 
the trip home and Lola auctioned 
her valuable jewel collection for 
the benefit of his two children. Yet, 
her acting was better now and crit- 
ics more sympathetic. 

Lola talked of taking Lotta to 
Paris and Mary Ann restricted con- 
tact between the two. As Lola’s 
departure neared, Mary Ann was 
even fearful that Lola intended to 
kidnap Lotta and whisk her off to 
Paris. She guarded the child 
accordingly. Lola and Lotta never 
got to say good-bye. 

In fairness to Lola, there is no 
reason to believe she would ever 
have behaved that way. And in 
fairness to Mary Ann, there were 
changes detectable in Lola reflect- 
ing developing physical problems 
that were to culminate five years 
later in her untimely death at age 
43. 

They never forgot Lola and Mary 
Ann only spoke favorably of her. 


But Lotta could only have one 
mother, and that was Mary Ann. 
Most of her career, money had 
gravitated to Lola Montez but she 
could disdain it too. When she 
died she was penniless, having 
spent everything she had, physi- 
cally as well as financially, in aid- 
ing abused women. But, she want- 
ed for nothing in her last days as 
those who loved her saw to it. 
Mary Ann and Lotta heard about 
the passing of Lola and also the 
death of Mother Livesey in 1861— 
in a way they each lost a mother. 


Making of a Minstrel 


Mary Ann had begun to think of 
the possibilities of Lotta becoming 
a dramatic actress and achieving 
stardom (that is where the prestige 
was). She would become a star all 
right, but she was a creature of the 
theater, not of the drama. She had 
already developed a unique talent 
in the camps and only through 
that was she to succeed. And, in 
fact, no dramatic actress of the day 
was to amass money as she did. 

Lotta learned to strum the banjo 
with great style from a minstrel 
named Jack Wallace. She learned 
breakdown and soft-shoe dancing 
from a very talented black hoofer 
who joined their tour for a while. 
These things were combined to 
give her a female minstrel act, very 
unusual in those days. She became 


In 1867, John Broougham wrote Little Nell and the Marchioness for Lotta based on 
Dickens’ The Old Curiosity Shop. She played both title roles, and is seen here as the 


Marchioness. 


a headliner in larger productions. 
Plays were written for her and 
around her talents. Mary Ann 
insisted that the plays be pur- 
chased outright so that there were 
never any royalties to pay. The 
money got better and better and 
Mary Ann (of the humble and 
uneducated beginnings) proved to 
be more than a shrewd business- 
woman—she was a financial 
genius. 

Lotta’s father, John Crabtree, 
though an in-and-out background 


figure now, finally found his pot of 


gold under the rainbow. His wife 
had succeeded where 10,000 gold 
rushers had failed. Apparently on 
an adequate stipend, he was 
always well-dressed (increasingly 
so as the years passed) and with 
money in his pocket, living the 
way he enjoyed in uninterrupted 
leisure for the rest of his life. 

By the time she was fifteen, late 
in 1862, Lotta was widely known 
regionally and a headliner in San 
Francisco. But, to really be a star 
one had to make it outside, espe- 
cially in New York. 


Mazeppa 

In 1863 the biggest name of the 
day in the international theater, 
Adah Isaacs Menken, at the height 
of her popularity, came to San 
Francisco. No one accused the 
Louisiana-born bombshell of hav- 
ing any acting ability but she 
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Adah Isaacs Menken as photographed by Sarony in 1866. 


always played to full houses and 
the managers loved her. Innovative 
as an (obviously) female Mazeppa, 
she captivated male audiences in a 
climactic scene when in a pink 
body-stocking (therefore, naked to 
the audience) and tied to a great 
horse she was carried on a narrow 
track to the top of the stage and 
back down. The stunt was danger- 
ous (later, other actresses were 
badly injured in missteps) and 
required courage and horseman- 
ship, two of Adah’s virtues. Added 
to that was a voluptuous figure, 
considered perfect by the tastes of 
the day, that she highlighted on 
stage and off. “She is the best on 


Lotta was feted and honored many times in many places. This unmarked view is all 


that remains of one such event. 


the mare and the worst off that | 
have seen of expect to see” one 
critic noted. She was a bohemian 
socially as that term is generally 
understood—with husbands and 
lovers scattered across the conti- 
nents. 

Adah considered herself a liter- 
ary person and associated with 
that sort of crowd. She wrote poet- 
ry and studied ballet, sculpture, 
and stage craft but found commer- 
cial success only in the latter 
(although she had especially want- 
ed to make it as a writer). Her 
beauty introduced her to the lead- 
ers in all of these endeavors. Per- 
sonally, she had many good quali- 
ties and was generous to a fault. 
Still, her public image was “notori- 
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ous” and some attributed the rise 
of simulated nudity on the stage 
and leg-shows which occurred later 
in the decade to her break- 
throughs. 

Through mutual friends, soon 
after her arrival in the city by the 
bay, Adah was introduced to Lotta 
after seeing her dance at a variety 
house. Though Adah was 28 and 
Lotta only 16 they seemed to 
enjoy each other’s company and 
became regular companions—espe- 
cially on horseback. They rode to 
Cliff House, enjoyed seeing the sea 
and the sea lions, promenading, 
racing along the beach, or watch- 
ing races at the tracks. Both were 
expert horsewomen but Lotta 
never tried to match Adah’s feats 
on horseback on the stage, though 
she was just as innovative in other 
ways. 


Mignon 

Mary Ann generally avoided 
bohemians but she liked Adah 
Menken and apparently found no 
problem with the friendship. She 
always spoke highly of Adah. And 
Lotta with all of traveling had few 
real friends to hang out with (she 
was sometimes referred to as Lotta 
the unapproachable). Mary Ann 
was said to be efficient in turning 
away hopeful swains before they 
had a chance to rock the boat. The 
young Lotta was usually hurried 
away from the theater after her 
performances and did not get to 
know her fellow performers very 
well. One writer mused that Adah 
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called Lotta by her middle name 
“Mignon” as something unique to 
their friendship—without verifying 
a source. 

In the spring of 1864 both Lotta 
and Adah were to leave San Fran- 
cisco—Adah to London and Lotta 
to New York—never to meet again. 
Four years later Adah Menken died 
in Paris and by then little Lotta 
had become LOTTA. 

Well, who is to say? The saucy 
tilt Lotta gave to playing hoyden 
parts, the way she pushed the 
envelope with pantomime and 
daring moves on stage, doing male 
roles, smoking on stage, and the 
way both on-stage and off she dar- 
ingly elevated her skirts enough to 
show her pretty, slim ankles of 
which she was a tad vain—there 
was more than a bit of the spirit of 
Adah Menken in all of that, some 
may have noted. She got away 
with things on stage because she 
was a comedienne and it implied 
nothing off-stage in her personal 
life. For the public image of Lotta 
remained chaste and youthful. 


Photographs and Stereo- 
graphs 

In the years ahead Lotta was 
before the camera about as much 
as anybody in the entertainment 
business. Many cartes de visites 
and cabinet photographs were 
made available for sale to the pub- 
lic—some fine portraits that show 


the child growing into the woman 
and beyond. Some stereographs 
were also issued in the late ’60s 
and ’70s by J. Gurney and Sarony, 
and several of these are shown 
here representing Lotta between 
the ages of 21 and 27, approxi- 
mately. 

There was a selection of stereo 
portraits made in England during 
one of their visits in the ‘70s but I 
have seen no examples of these 
and they were probably not circu- 
lated in the USA. 


Golden Girl 


By the time Lotta was 12 years 
old she already had a dozen gold 
watches, one worth more than 
$300, which had been wrapped in 
cloth and thrown onto the stage 
by overly eager fans. An inside 
joke was that Lotta was always late 
or early because she depended on 
watches that had been thrown at 
her. In her old age she still had 
boxes of gold nuggets from the 
rugged early days touring the min- 
ing camps. 

Like all celebrated artists of the 
time she was feted and dined on 
many occasions. Ceremonial gifts 
and jewelry were bestowed. She 
was entertained by Brigham 
Young. In New Orleans on a Russ- 
ian Warship she was honored at a 
dinner by the Grand Duke Alexis. 
Each officer was permitted to sit by 
her side for ten minutes. As a 


The Countess of Landsfeld. Eliza Gilbert, notoriously known far and wide as Lola 
Montez, stereographed in 1859 by the London Stereographic Company. She wanted 
to adopt Lotta, and was a better person than many of her detractors. 


token of appreciation she was 
given a handsomely cased set of 
bracelets and a necklace, studded 
with diamonds and turquoises. 
Such is the way it was when suc- 
cess smiled. Late in life, when she 
had outlived her relatives and the 
few who were the closest to her, in 
the hotel she owned in Boston 
which was her last home, she 
would on occasion dress up in 
such jewels from her collection 
and dine in state—alone. 


Tales of the Road 


Mary Ann told of carrying a 
gingham apron when on tour with 
Lotta in which she would scoop up 
the night’s receipts and roll it up 
like a money belt. They accumulat- 
ed considerable sums which grew 
as they carried them from place to 
place. Fortunately, they were never 
robbed. When they played a town, 
she would often look around, see 
where the growth was going, and 
buy parcels of land accordingly. In 
the long run her investments paid 
off handsomely. At the same time 
the Crabtrees effected a modest 
lifestyle and their expenses were 
kept relatively low—a legacy of 
their training in frugality in the 
early days. 

Once, when they were taking a 
nostalgic tour of the camps where 
it all started, Many Ann revisited 
Rabbit Creek and ended up buying 
a gold mine. In the end, Lotta 


bought the Boston hotel in which 
she spent her final days, as well as 
a number of other properties in 
the city, including a theater. She 
was really taken by the infant cine- 
ma and opened Boston’s first real 
movie house, in conjunction with 
her brother John. Everything made 
money. 


A Puff in Time 


Lotta had many hits over the 
years and a large repertoire repeat- 
ed on their tours. Two in particular 
introduced in the late 1860s were 
Fire Fly and Little Nell and the Mar- 
chioness. Both were very popular. 
In Fire Fly she was a sort of regi- 
mental mascot who wore her skirts 
6 or 8 inches from the ground and 
smoked little brown cigarettes. It 


was a comedy with a tragic ending. 


The use of cigarettes on stage was 
an innovation in those days when 
few women smoked, at least in 
public. Lotta was just short of her 
21st birthday and she smoked for 
the rest of her life (mostly black 
cigars). But do not blame the play. 
It did not start there. When asked 
about it in later times, Lotta said 
that Lola Montez taught her to 
smoke. Lola, it appears, had been 
the first woman photographed 
with a cigarette and did not con- 
sider it a big deal. Beyond being a 
bid avant garde and perhaps a bit 
brazen, it did not carry the more 


Wallack’s Theater, in which Lotta premiered some of her most successful shows, was 
founded by James W. Wallack, Sr., shown in this rare E. & H.T. Anthony Co, issue 


#2869. 
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Lotta was virtually a life-long smok- 
er. Introduced to cigarettes by Lola 
Montez when she was about 6-8 
years old, she smoked furtively off- 
and-on as a teenager. Before she 
was 20 she introduced smoking on 
stage as part of her act in Firefly, 
using small brown cigarettes. For her 
life choice she seemed to prefer black 
cigars as shown here. Whether she 
inhaled is not recorded. 

universal stigma it has lately 

acquired. 

In Little Nell and the Marchioness 
Lotta played the dual title roles 
based on Dickens’ story The Old 
Curiosity Shop. The Marchioness 
was possibly Lotta’s favorite char- 
acter—that of a poor but irrepress- 
ible servant girl whose dreams put 


Portrait Gallery. 
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her much higher than what she 
was. In her later years, Lotta paint- 
ed portraits of herself in the old 
costumes and especially as the 
Marchioness, the character with 
whom she apparently most identi- 
fied. 


Innocents Abroad 


During the 1870s the Crabtrees 
made several trips to England and 
the continent. In 1872-3 they were 
gone almost a year and as time 
passed American papers reported 
rumors that Lotta was dead or 
dying—reports that all proved to 
be exaggerated. Instead, they 
toured and rested. Lotta finally got 
to Paris as Lola Montez wanted 
and took lessons, but they were 
French, piano, and painting 
lessons. It turned out she had a 
knack for catching likenesses and 
enjoyed doing so for years. 

In London, she was cajoled by 
theater managers to act but Mary 
Ann said no—that was not the rea- 
son that they were there. Rejuve- 
nated, they returned to the busi- 
ness. After several such European 
trips they had had enough for a 
while and were inclined to vaca- 
tion and rest in obscure rural 
places in the USA. Lotta’s shows 
took them everywhere in the 
country, many times over, 
throughout the ’70s and ’80s. 


Retirement 


In 1891 Lotta was injured in a 
fall in Wilmington, Delaware, and 


canceled the last weeks of a tour. It 
was not generally known, but she 
had sustained a nagging back prob- 
lem. In 1892 she attempted a 
comeback but found that she 
could not physically do the things 
she needed to do. Quietly, without 
any fanfare or announcement, she 
retired at age 44. 

It was estimated that at the time 
her wealth, under Mary Ann’s 
astute management, exceeded a 
million dollars—far beyond that of 
any of her contemporary perform- 
ers. (When she died in 1924 her 
estate exceeded four million dol- 
lars.) Lotta said she never missed 
the stage or had any regrets. She 
did enjoy getting out the old cos- 
tumes for masquerade parties, 
which she loved, or for putting on 
scenes from her plays at private 
gatherings among friends. 

Mary Ann built a spacious home 
on the shore of a lake in the New 
Jersey hills where she and Lotta 
spent much of each year. They also 
maintained a residence in New 
York City. The boys, John Jr. and 
George, were with them when in 
the area but spent a lot of time in 
England with their father or on 
their own travels. George died at 
sea in 1891 but further details are 
not available. Lotta’s father, John 
Crabtree, went to England to live 
but died soon after arriving in 1894. 


A Heart Left in 
San Francisco 

In remembrance of her “lucky 
city”, Lotta, in 1875, asked the San 
Francisco city fathers if they would 
accept a gift from her in the form 
of an impressive fountain designed 
by a New York artist. It was one of 
the few things to survive the great 
earthquake. Later the location cho- 
sen (the intersection of Market, 
Geary, and Kearny streets—known 
as Cape Horn because of the 
winds) was regretted because it 
became such a congested area. 

In 1915, almost a quarter centu- 
ry after she had retired, the bay 
city returned the favor to show 
that they had not forgotten the lit- 
tle redhead who had once been 
called “The California Pet.” She 
was invited for “Lotta Crabtree 
Day” in conjunction with the great 
Panama-Pacific Exposition and had 
a wonderful (and emotionally 
moving) visit, November 6-10. 


Autumn Years 


Mary Ann Crabtree died in 1905 
at the age of 85. Unlike Lotta, she 
did not age well and looked older 
than she was for the last 20 years 
or so. Really alone for the first 
time, Lotta had to adjust and 
extend her interests to fill the void. 
She raised horses and raced horses, 
with her brother Jack ostensibly 


An under-the-gallery look at a section of Niblo’s Theater, one of the many places in 
New York where Lotta performed over the years. Stereo theater interiors seem to be 
quite scarce. E. & H.T. Anthony Co. issue # 7925. 
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acting as stable manager for a 
while. She painted—landscapes 
and portraits primarily. She was 
heavily into animal rights and 
served as elected president of the 
Massachusetts SPCA. She went to 
Paris for further studies in painting. 

Finding that she was too alone 
in the country, Lotta bought the 
Brewster Hotel in Boston and 
moved in. But she did not feel 
comfortable with strangers who 
sought her out, having acquired an 
understandable distrust of their 
motives, considering her wealth 
and fame. Since she never had 
many close friends and probably 
no intimate ones, she became 
more isolated as the years closed in 
on her. 

Brother Jack, the last of her 
immediate family, died in North 
Carolina in 1920. In the next sev- 
eral years Lotta continued to paint, 
spending the summer in Glouces- 
ter to that end. She gave an exhibit 
of her paintings in Boston in 1923. 
Her health began to fail after that 
and on September 25, 1924, less 
than two months before her 77th 
birthday, Lotta Crabtree died at the 
Hotel Brewster. She was returned 
to New York City for burial at 
Woodlawn Cemetery. 


Love's Labor Lost 


If Lotta had love affairs she cov- 
ered it very well. There were hints 


and rumors from time to time of 
boyfriends and supposed fiancees, 
but that always came to naught so 
far as verifiable facts are con- 
cerned. It could be, but all there 
was to show was talk. Some 
blamed Mary Ann for holding the 
reins too tightly but that may be 
too easy an answer. There was 
plenty of opportunity if the will 
had been there. It would appear 
that motivation in Lotta’s case was 
low. Other than the gift of her 
own existence, there was little pro- 
duced from the two marriages she 
saw close-up: her grandmother's, 
her mother’s, and for that matter 
even Lola Montez and Adah 
Menken who tried again and again 
with little success. Who can say? 
The fact is, Lotta apparently elect- 
ed not to try. 


Aftermath 


Lotta’s story did not end with 
her demise. There was the question 
of her will—a tedious and involved 
document. Her estate exceeded 
four million 1924 dollars, a consid- 
erable fortune. All of the people 
close to her had already passed on 
before. She made only a few small 
personal bequests. The rest went to 
strangers. Nearly one hundred 
claimants thought they had been 
overlooked for reasons both trivial 
and serious. All but two of the 
claims were tossed out, and these 


James W. Wallack, nephew, namesake, and successor (as manager) of the founder of 
Wallack’s Theater. He ran a class operation after his uncle’s death and was reluctant 
to open the stage to banjo pickers. Lotta changed all of that. 
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two led to highly publicized trials. 
Both of the claims collapsed under 
the weight of evidence developed 
during the proceedings which 
undercut them. 

Over half of Lotta’s estate went 
to a foundation for the relief of 
needy veterans of the First World 
War. She also set money aside to 
care for sick people in hospitals 
and for prisoners on their emer- 
gence back into the world. There 
was money for funds for actor’s 
relief, for students of music, and 
for students of agriculture. There 
was even money for the promo- 
tion of good cheer at Christmas. 

Her interest in animals was not 
overlooked. She left money to 
finance the promotion of laws 
against vivisection as well as funds 
for the care of worn-out horses and 
stray dogs. 

It has been written that “her will 
was a final withdrawal from per- 
sonal relationships”. Perhaps so, 
but it represented her wishes and 
had a long-lasting impact on the 
things she cared about. 


Recommended Reading 

Troupers of the Gold Coast or the Rise of 
Lotta Crabtree by Constance Rourke, 1928. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Golden Footlights, the Merrymaking Career 
of Lotta Crabtree by Phyllis Wynn Jackson, 
1949, 

The Triumphs and Trials of Lotta Crabtree 
by David K. Dempsey, 1968. G@& 
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by John Dennis 


Opening ceremonies held in the Rolduc auditorium included welcoming words from outgo- 
ing ISU President Ryko Prins, Congress Manager Henk Reijnders, Dutch Stereoscopic Society 
President Coen Holten, and, seen here ringing a traditional opening bell, Kerkrade Mayor 

Th. Woltgens. 
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Stereo in 
The ISU 11th 


total of 19 countries and 11 
Nisnecsse were represented at 

the 11th World Congress of 
the International Stereoscopic 


Union in the Netherlands, where 
at least 250 of the world’s most 


active stereographers gathered May 
21-26. The site of the Congress 
(hosted by the Dutch Society for 
Stereoscopy) was the 12th century 
Rolduc Abbey in the town of 
Kerkrade, located in the extreme 
southeast corner of the Nether- 
lands in the area known as South 
Limburg. 

Both the geographic location 
and the nature of the facility itself 
(now a convention center com- 
bined with some remaining church 
functions) made this Congress 
unique. Everyone attending slept 
and ate in within the same com- 
plex of historic buildings surround- 
ed only by its own forests, lakes 
and pastures rather than the major 
urban areas, resorts, malls, or busy 
freeways ringing many previous 
congresses. The resulting atmos- 
phere combined elements of an 


This aerial hyper of Rolduc Abbey was taken 
by ISU member Guy Martin of Belgium. 
Behind the central tower is the Abbey Church 
which divides the space within the main com: 
plex into two enclosed courts. Exhibits, the 
Trade Fair and receptions were on the first 
floor of the building just behind the church, 
while projections were in the 
end structure next to the 
trees at center top. The hous 
es visible at the very top of 
the picture are just over the 
unmarked border in Ger- 
many. Trees line the entrance 
drive (right) and the paths 
around the lake at left. Pas- 
tures with cows are directly 
below the plane, and a sport 
field for the Abbey grammar 
school is at upper left. 
Unmounted souvenir dupes 
of this slide were included in 
each registration packet. 


the Abbey 


orld Congress 


academic retreat, summer camp, 
and time-traveling excursion 
through history—all shared with a 
bunch of the most interesting peo- 
ple you could imagine in one 
place. Like any ISU Congress, the 
busy schedule included at least one 
function going on at any given 
moment. But somehow the sur- 
roundings made it easy—if not 
almost irresistible—to spend more 
time in the halls, gardens or woods 
talking and/or shooting with fel- 
low stereographers than usually 
seems possible at such events. The 
general mood may not have 
achieved the level of quiet contem- 
plation associated with monastic 
life, but it probably came about as 
close as possible among a gather- 
ing of stereographers eagerly com- 
paring every latest camera, film, 
computer, video, or projection 
gizmo or rumor at every opportu- | 
nity. 


Highlights of the | 
Stereo Projection Shows 


Rolduc’s large auditorium (a sep- 
arate structure behind the main 
complex) easily held everyone at 
the Congress and included a bal- 
cony for those who didn’t find 
good seats on the main floor 
where one row of seats near the 
center was occupied by a low and 
compact projection platform. The 
58 shows presented by ISU mem- 
bers from all over the world were 
spread over five days, often run- 
ning to past 11:00 pm. 

Nearly every stereo format 
except View-Master was projected 
on the large wide screen with no 
more technical glitches than 
should be expected from an inter- 


national array of presenters and 
their various sound-synch and dis- 
solve systems. Except for the large- 
format presentations, nearly all 
projection was done using four 
carousel or two RBT projectors. 

If any category of show could be 
said to have dominated this year’s 
event, it would clearly be macro 
stereography as produced, usually, 
by custom made lens or camera 
rigs aimed within inches of exotic 
insects, frogs, snakes, etc. Without 
exception, these shows were visu- 
ally stunning and revealed what 


can be done with modifications to 
existing gear. A few people may 
have found it too much of a good 
thing, however, as even some less- 
er non-macro shows earned over- 
heard comments like “...at least it 
wasn’t more bugs”. 
3-D PAST AND PRESENT by Wim van 
Keulen opened the projections with 
the aerial hyperstereo of Rolduc 
Abbey reproduced here, followed by 
many more mouth-watering selec- 
tions from his astounding collection 
of stereographs, which includes many | 
of the finest surviving stereo | 
daguerreotypes known. 


Jeroen de Wijs (standing and pointing) explains aspects of the projection array to a 
presenter during a break in the Congress stereo shows. Following in the footsteps of 
his father Hugo, Jeroen oversaw the complex scheduling and operation of projection, 
computer, and sound equipment packed on this small but sturdy table anchored over 
a row of auditorium seats. 
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Theo Brucksch of Germany makes final adjustments on his four large format (85x85mm) 


projectors for his shows Allgau in White, Switzerland by Train and Maderia. Some of the 
most popular shows of the Congress, they were projected from the back row of the audito- 


rium. 


The Milkmaid by Vermeer from the book 3-D Museum by Makoto Sugiyama was one of 
many amazing examples included in a surprise show copied and assembled by Stereo- 
scopic Society Chairman Bernard Makinson as a tribute to Makoto’s computer imaging 
skills as seen in his often hard to find book. 


TULIPS FROM HOLLAND by L. Aker- 
shoek may sound like a completely 
predictable show considering the 
location of the Congress, but this 
presentation took viewers far beyond 
the travel poster rows of blossoms 
stretching to the horizon. Every step 
in the cultivation, harvest, prepara- 
tion, packaging and shipment of this 

| famous product was documented in 

stereo along with the workers, equip- 
ment, and transport systems 
involved. 


AMSTERDAM IN THE PAST & PRESENT 
by Sander Kiesel provided a series of 
fascinating then-and-now stereos of 
his hometown using images from his 
historic view collection and his own 
extensive stereographic work. (See 
SW Vol. 19 No. 5.) Sander was up to 
his eyeballs in technical matters and 
emergencies throughout the Congress 
as one of the key people on the pro- 
jection crew. 

| ALLGAU IN WHITE, SWITZERLAND BY 
| TRAIN and MADERIA were three large 
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format (85x85mm) presentations by 
Theo Brucksch that impressed even 
the most experienced in the audience 
with their bright, sharp images 
revealing a dedication to the subjects 
and good stereo technique. In Allgau 
in White, for instance, the tiny glints 
of side sunlight off random ice crys- 
tals in the textured snow scenes were 
as sharp and clear as pierced high- 
lights in a vintage tissue view. 


AMBER, GOLD OF THE NORTH by Her- 


man Miller took viewers inside with 
the insects, bubbles and leaves of 
some exceptional examples of this 
substance treasured by people from 
czars to fans of Jurassic Park 


AIR FANTASY by B.C. Brown combined 


stereo images of various aircraft with 
unlikely and amusing landscapes, 
buildings and other objects. 


THE WATER GARDENS OF VAUX-LE- 


VICOMTE by Don Wratten document- 
ed in close detail the many fountains 
of this famous French chateau, popu- 
lar with stereographers ever since its 


One of the less distorted images 
from The Incredible Thinking Man by 
Wim van Egmond. Henri van Zanten 
as the patient “transmits” his hallu- 
cinations through a special stereo 
camera, with some scenes including 
far more distorted body parts, props, 
etc. © De Stichting voor Merkwaardige 
Fotografie 1993 


inclusion on a tour following the 
1991 Paris ISU congress. (See SW Vol. 
18 No. 4 and Vol. 21 No. 1, page 44.) 

SHADES OF GREEN by David Burder 
has been included on a variety of pre- 
vious stereo projection programs, but 
never fails to impress audiences with 
its fast-paced, dramatic tour of North- 
ern Ireland that springs from flower 
macros to historic castles to rocky 
coastlines and aerial hypers. Pro- 
duced for the Northern Ireland 
Tourist Board, the show remains a 
classic example of exciting commer- 
cial stereo promotional work. 

THE INCREDIBLE THINKING MAN by 
Wim van Egmond was without doubt 
the strangest presentation seen at the 
Congress. Solemn, live narration by a 
“psychiatrist at the Institute for 
Neuro-psychiatry in Bristol” 
described how “...stereo photography 
can be used as a medical diagnostic 
tool” and almost seemed for the first 
few minutes to be on the level. Pro- 
ceeding in the slow, formal style of a 
British scientific lecturer, he 
explained the case of a very unusual 
patient whose reality-distorting hallu- 
cinations are so intense that they can 
even be seen by other people near 
him! Hypothesizing that his problem 
is a lack of synchronization of signals 
from the two sides of his brain, stere- 
ography is proposed as an analogous 


From the informative show 
Vietnam by Congress Man- 
ager Henk Reijnders comes 
this scene in a Vietnamese 
kitchen showing a device 
that grinds boiled rice into 
a thin paste. The following 
two slides showed this 
spread on a cloth which is 
steamed over a pan of 
boiling water. Dried in the 
sun, the resulting product 
is a paper-thin wrapping 
for various foods which is 
eaten along with the food. 


means of studying the problem. The 
institute eventually constructs a cam- 

| era to capture the patient’s hallucina- 
tions—stereo distortions of bodies, 
objects and entire rooms which illus- 
trated the rest of the “lecture’s” long, 
involved fantasy to the delight of the 

| Congress audience. 

| WASPS IN 3D by Verena and Giinther 
Peschke was the latest production in 
the couple’s 16mm stereo movie sys- 
tem involving horizontal film travel 
for both camera and projector. One 
of the better techniques for achieving _ | 
single-strip 3-D films, two earlier 
films in the “Stereo 16-3” system 
were shown at the 1993 ISU Congress | 
in Eastbourne (see SW Vol. 20 No. 4, 
page 6). 

3-D MUSEUM by Bernard Makinson was 
a tribute to the skills of Makoto 
Sugiyama, projecting examples from 
his book of the same name in which 
page after page is filled with 3-D con- 
versions of classic paintings from da 
Vinci to Bosch to Vermeer to Monet. 
As seen in the sample reproduced 
here, the conversions are nearly flaw- 
less thanks to the intense work of 
Makoto and several computer graph- 
ics specialists in Japan. The latest sto- 
chastic printing techniques were used 
to preserve the extremely high reso- 
lution of the computer files, and the 

| hard cover book includes a built-in 

| viewer. Unfortunately, we’ve yet to 
find any mail-order company success- 
ful in arranging to import the book 
into the U.S. 

ORTHOPEDIC SURGERY by Dr. Eric 
Koeweiden detailed hip, knee joint 
and other operations in extreme 
close-up stereo that made it possible 
to actually understand what you were 


One of the folding postcard format stereoscopes at the Trade Fair was this “3D Triangle” 
viewer designed for reproductions of rare early views of Amsterdam by pioneer Dutch 
stereographer Pieter Oosterhuis (1816-1885). Although the original mounts aren’t shown, 
the reproductions are exceptionally well done. The views are available in three sets of six 
cards for Dfl. 7.95 a set, while the viewer is Dfl. 14.95 from Definitely Dutch Dimensions, 
Postbus 78074, 1070 LP Amsterdam, The Netherlands. Fax 020.662.46.90. 


Bob Bloomberg examines one of several stereo projection/mounting devices seen in the 
Trade Fair. This one, based on a FED projector, allows fine adjustments of the film chips 
while watching the projected images on screen. A spinning bar (just below the 45° mirror) 


seeing, unlike many flat still or video 
documentaries. 

HIDDEN STEREO TREASURES by Bob 
Bloomberg proved as entertaining to 
an ISU audience as it was at the 1996 
NSA convention in Rochester. (See 


alternates the images for easier comparison of points to be aligned. At least three projec- 
tion/mounters are commercially made in The Netherlands. This one is from Inlichtingen, 
Chris Vissers, Keizershof 20, 6584 CG Molenhoek, The Netherlands. Others are by V. Lam- 
merts van Bueren, Jadelaan 55, 3523 CT Utrecht and J. van Ekeren, Simon Stevinlaan 18, 
3401 AA ljsselstein, The Netherlands. 


in 360° relief, the intricate detail of 


ple carved from solid rock in a 
remote area of India. Not just etched 
into the side of a cliff, but standing 


SW Vol. 23 No.4, cover and page 22.) 
KAILAS TEMPLE—ELLORE by Anil 
Agashe explored a 1200 year old tem- 


this little-known treasure was docu- 
mented from above, below and inside | 
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Found on the table of the Eurostereo Foundation, this folding Tridibeo” postcard format 
viewer highlights the work of famous Spanish architect A. Gaudi. Included are ten very well 
stereographed views (by A. Girau) of his sculpture-like structures in Barcelona. With the 
shortest focal length (3”) of any of the current folding print viewers, this one enlarges the 
images AND the dot pattern of an otherwise high quality printing job. For availability, con- 
tact UFF Marketing, tel/fax 34-3-284 38 92, e-mail huff@ica.es 


in revealing stereos by Mr. Agashe 
combined with an informative histor- 
ical narration. 


IMPRESSIONS OF SYDNEY by Stephen 
O’neil included scenes far from the 
famous harbor on ordinary streets 
and in the Chinese Garden, yet near- 
ly every one conveyed a sweeping 
sense of place that maintained one’s 
orientation surprisingly well. 


SOUTHWEST USA by Peter Schnehagen 
was one of two fine treatments of 
natural wonders in the same area. His 
stereos in the famous Antelope 
Canyon and his skills with the area’s 
natural light challenges made this a 
memorable show. 


THE LIFE OF A BABY MALLARD by Judy 
Fentress was the ISU treasurer’s first 
show presented to a congress audi- 
ence, and was very well received. 
With no pretensions of recording 
some exotic, threatened creature in a 
remote habitat, the story simple fol- 
lowed a baby Mallard from hatching 
through growing up and eventual 
release. Stereographed in Judy’s home 
in New Zealand with a camera 
designed by Paul Milligan, the duck 
started as an egg gathered in the wild 
and grew up in and around the 
house—its every new trick, adventure 
and growth stage documented in lov- 
ing stereo close-ups. 

NATURAL EVOLUTION by Charles 
Couland would have been just anoth- 
er of several very impressive macro 
stereography shows seen at ISU '97 
except that he added the element of 
animation through careful subject 
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positioning and quick use of the pro- 
jectors’ dissolve units for simple back- 
and-fourth movement. The effect 
added even more life to his insect 
and opening-flower images than 
already provided by his skilled stere- 
ography. 

THE JOURNEY TO PAR by Ernst 
Pirschel took the audience to the 
planet “Par” in a far galaxy via stereo 
computer graphics. The depth and 
detail in his imaginative and whimsi- 
cal images created a much more con- 
vincing and fun world than generally 
expected from computer graphics. 

VIETNAM by Henk Reijnders, like his 
other show Tibet, was an in-depth 
look at a country and society not fre- 
quently visited by stereographers. In 
his travels from Ho Chi Minh City to 
Hanoi he visited and recorded his- 
toric sites as well as families, urban 
shopping centers and busy streets. 


A Busy Trade Fair 


It may have had only about a 
dozen tables, but the commercial 
Trade Fair was open for business 
for four days and the room was 
generally packed with people both 
browsing and buying. (The first 
day, it was literally difficult to 
move from table to table.) Some 
tables changed hands during the 
Congress, making more products 
and services available to members. 

This was the first chance for 
many people to get their hands on 
a 3Discover viewer, and 3-D Book 


With an eye on the collector’s mar- 
ket, the Eurostereo Foundation of 
Barcelona was selling these silver 
miniatures. (No. it doesn’t have lens- 
es, but the stage does move!) Also 
available were a Verascope F 40 and 
a Realist with flash. Prices ranged 
from $75 to $90 and production 
was limited to 250 of each model. 
For availability, contact the 
Eurostereo Foundation, Pau Claris 
162-164, 7é - 08037 Barcelona, 
Spain. Fax (34-3) 487 39 50. E-mail 
eurocon@wsite.es 
Productions was there with a large 
supply of viewers and cassettes 
along with the company’s own 
View-Master illustrated books and 
albums. From Germany, RBT cam- 
eras and projectors were well repre- 
sented, as was 3D-Magazin. Two 
different European folding post- 
card format viewers were available, 
as were several designs of stereo 
mounting devices based on pro- 
jecting the images while making 
fine adjustments for accurate 
mounting. 

From France came Sylvain 
Arnoux with his stereo drawing 
machine and book-size, one-mir- 
ror, reflecting-folding viewers as 
well as Charles Couland with his 
six-sided display unit for easy exhi- 
bition of stereo slides using a mini- 
mum of floor or table space. Syl- 
vain was offering anaglyphic por- 
traits made in minutes by follow- 
ing the contours of the sitter’s face 
with a probe on his all-wood 
machine. it was worth the price of 
a portrait just to watch the device 
work. For product information, 
contact Sylvain Arnoux, Place de 
l’église, 26 190 Saint Nazaire en 
Royans, France. An article on his 
current work will appear in an 
upcoming issue. 


Charles Couland’s Stereoscopic 
Display Unit uses a long life fluo- 
rescent tube at the center for even 
illumination of all slides. The 
hexagonal head containing the 
viewers and slides can be allowed 
to spin for quick viewing of all six 
scenes, or it can be locked in place 
for several people to use it at one 
time, as in display situations in 
which the same image is loaded in 
each viewer. For details, contact 
Charles Couland, Résidence d’Or- 
say 2D, 76 rue A Briand F 91400 
Orsay, France. 


Rolduc Abbey 


Guest rooms at Rolduc proved to 
be a sort of cross between those of 
a small college dormitory and a 
somewhat miniaturized but very 
tidy budget motel—except for the 
lack of any double beds. The mod- 
ern but basic (radio, but no TV) 
accommodations were certainly 
nothing resembling any movie- 
inspired expectations of a monk’s 
cell at the end of a damp stone 
corridor. But with the first glance 
out the window across the Inner 
Court, the 20th century neverthe- 
less suddenly vanished. 

It was more than just the sight 
of the 788 year old Abbey Church 
and tower or the cloisters linking it 
to the adjacent buildings in the 
large Rolduc complex. It was also 
the near perfect silence of the 
place, broken only by doves and 
pigeons gathered around the foun- 
tain at the center of the court. 
Only blocks from two small but 
busy towns, the atmosphere at 
Rolduc is not that of some historic 
tourist site but more of a time- 
warp jump into a functioning 
community out of middle ages. 
With few exceptions, the view 
from any angle can easily be imag- 
ined as a background for the open- 
ing movie credits of a historical 
drama or an episode of Master- 
piece Theater. 

Cows, goats, ducks and geese 
roam the fields and enclosures on 
one side of the Abbey while a busy 
nursery and florist business domi- 
nate a large area on the other side. 
To one side of the main entrance a 
string of small lakes has been cre- 
ated along a stream, paralleled by a 
path through the woods leading 
down the hill to a quiet residential 
side street. Only by noticing an 
unmarked cement post at the cor- 


echoed every step and made the voices of even a few sound like a throng. (The sound of a 
couple hundred hungry stereographers lined up for lunch was truly impressive!) Seen 
through windows opposite the dining hall, ISU members enjoy the sun in the quiet Inner 
Court with the Cloisters and the Abbey Church behind them. 


A guided tour takes ISU members to the crypt beneath the Abbey Church. Here in a room 
dating from 1108, windows in a stone sarcophagus reveal the bones of what had been 
thought to be Rolduc’s 12th century founder. Recent DNA testing revealed them to be from 
three different, far less ancient individuals according to the guide (center). 
ner of the first backyard you pass 
do you realize you've crossed from 
The Netherlands into Germany. 
Near the center of Kerkrade, one 


This was the first ISU Congress 
facility at which a guided tour was 
necessary to see and understand 
the entire building and learn even 


busy street is in The Netherlands 
on one side and in Germany on 
the other, with no more notice 
paid to the border than a line 
between counties would get in the 
U.S. At least for non-Europeans, 
the proximity of Germany and Bel- 
gium added to the already interna- 
tional atmosphere of the Congress. 


a basic outline of its history. Just 
such a tour took many ISU mem- 
bers through several parts of the 
complex unrelated to the Con- 
gress. The Abbey church with its 
ornate interior was an ideal start- 
ing point, with the choir end and 
traverse area getting close atten- 
tion from both the guide and 
dozens of stereo cameras. Directly 
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Following the Stereo portrait Workshop (one of three workshops presented), a local group 
dressed in 18th century costume moved into the Inner Court to give all Congress partici- 
pants a chance to aim their stereo cameras at them. After a half hour or so of seating the 
group in various dignified poses near sculptures or the central fountain, someone handed 
them 3-D glasses. What had been a slowly winding down event was suddenly revived 
with an orgy of shooting the group and shooting the stereographers shooting the group. 


under the choir (down some 
impressively narrow, tilted and 
footworn stone steps) is the crypt 
with its ornate, no-two-alike pillars 
and vaulted ceiling. This is the old- 
est part of the church and certainly 
one of the oldest completely 
intact, still functioning structures 
anywhere. The room suddenly 
packed with stereographers strain- 
ing to hear the words of the soft- 
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spoken guide had been there when 
the “Middle Ages” weren’t yet mid- 
dle-aged! 

With the help of some local 
landowners and nobles, a priest 
named Ailbertus completed the 
main part of the crypt in 1108, 
with the choir, transepts and the 
rest of the church being added 
around and over the crypt between 
then and 1209. In the center of 


the crypt lies a stone sarcophagus 
in which the claimed bones of Ail- 
bertus were placed for viewing 
through a row of windows in 
1895. What made this far more 
interesting than some bones of a 
priest (who left the place just three 
years after founding it) was the 
explanation from the guide that 
recent DNA tests had revealed the 
bones to actually be from three dif- 
ferent individuals who had lived 
long after the time of Ailbertus. 
(They’ll be allowed to remain in 
their unique resting place.) 

As could be expected of any 
institution so old, Rolduc has a 
complex structural, religious, polit- 
ical and economic history. At vari- 
ous times the abbey owned much 
of the surrounding land, including 
lucrative coal mines in the 18th 
century. Early on, the abbey library 
was one of the most significant of 
its time. The collection was confis- 
cated by the French in the church 
suppression of 1796, but a largely 
restored library was part of the ISU 
tour. This green-walled 18th centu- 
ry rococo room on the top floor of 
one wing is lined with rare books 
and features a card catalog in the 
center still using actual cards. 

Flourishing in the 12th and 13th 
centuries, the abbey’s fortunes 
declined through the 14th to 16th 
centuries, sustaining serious dam- 
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shows and lectures which, 
by 1985, totaled 1500. In 1963 he 
constructed the first of his coin oper- 
ated stereo slide viewers for place- 
ment at tourist attractions. A single 
coin provided 19 stereos of local 
sights and curiosities in machines 
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age during the Eighty years War 
(1568-1648). Apparently escaping 
unnoticed during the two world 
wars, the abbey contained a series 
of schools until 1971 when major 
restoration of all buildings led to 


Lestrade cards, View-Master reels 


that over 20 million people have 
seen some of the stereographic work 
of Hugo de Wijs. 

Projectors and hand viewers were 
his next projects, as well as elegant 
table-top versions of his multiple 
slide viewers in which a simple lever 
replaced the coin slot and polished 
wood replaced much of the metal 
housing. He provided stereo projec- 
tion at the founding meeting of the 
Dutch Society for Stereoscopy in 
1970 and at the first ISU Congress in 
1975. 

Along with doing commercial and 
industrial stereography over the 
years, Hugo became an expert on 
stereo macro photography for indus- 
trial and medical applications. (Some 
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Energetic stereographer Peter Schnehagen, vice president of the German Stereo Soci- 
ety, “directs” from a low camera angle as Congress participants snap away at the 
“Portrait” Workshop costume group in their somewhat-later-than- 18th century 3-D 
glasses. Other workshops covered stereo “Macro and Micro Photography” and 
“Action photography”, which brought the Swentibold trampoline jumpers out for all 
congress participants to stereograph in mid bounce. 


View-Master album The Amazing rieabihar fr 
Insect World: Honeybee and Wasp igi? 
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Coin operated viewers from ‘the first to the latest (some open ‘to reveal the mechanism) 
were on display along with many more hand viewers, prototypes, and viewers from Hugo's 
collection filling display cases. His projectors and special purpose viewers occupied some 
tables and large commercial ecko filled part of the room divider, — 
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(L to R) Jan Gjessing, Sylvia Dennis, Ingrid-Karin Gilje and an unidentified ISU member by | 
one of the ornamental lakes on the Rolduc grounds. The onion-dome tower is on the sec- 
tion of building known as the “Bishop’s House.” Jan is the ISU Country Rep for Norway. 


the present multiple functions of 
Conference Center, grammar 
school, seminary, and art restora- 
tion center. 


Excursions 
Three stereography excursions 

through the South Limburg area of 
The Netherlands and parts of Ger- 
many and Belgium helped make 

| the Congress even more memo- 

| rable and certainly more expensive 
in terms of film and processing! 

| The first one (and probably the 

| most popular from all reports) was 

| aride on a historic steam train 
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from Kerkrade through the Dutch 
countryside to Schin op Geul and 
back. Two photo-op stops allowed 
eager ISU members to get out and 
stereograph the 1930s era engine 
and cars as they ran back and forth 
several times, making as much 
smoke and steam as possible for 
the almost nonstop chorus of mul- 
tiple shutters. Less easy to shoot 
but easily as interesting were the 
interiors of the cars—many with 
compartments guaranteed to 
inspire fantasies of the Orient 
Express and/or any number of clas- 
sic spy movies. With its elegant 


upholstery, wood paneling and 
brass fixtures the train would have 
been a perfect way to tour all of 
Europe, given the money to bribe 
the crew and the time to do it! 

The carefully preserved station 
at the end of the line attracted 
most of the tour with a model rail- 
road museum and a well-stocked 
gift shop, but some stereo cameras 
were more busy just across the 
tracks where a yet-to-be-restored 
passenger car and some other 
equipment awaited the attention 
of the private group operating the 
steam line. With its peeling wood 
and rotting seats stacked in front 
of leaking windows, the car 
demonstrated graphically the 
amount of work involved in such 
restoration projects but neverthe- 
less had a photographic and emo- 
tional appeal more intense in some 
ways than the even older train 
we'd been riding. It was as if 
restored paneling and new paint 
hadn’t yet covered and muted the 
car’s countless miles and stories— 
its rusted metal and weathered 
wood exposing more to imagina- 
tions only further inspired by its 
padlocked inaccessibility. 

The second excursion was by 
bus to the “Three Countries Meet- 
ing Point” where The Netherlands, 
Germany and Belgium meet at the 
southeast corner of The Nether- 


lands. A playground, a maze, a 
high observation tower and multi- 
ple sources of food, drink and sou- 
venirs surround the actual intersec- 
tion of the national boundaries. 
There, a ceremonial plaza (techni- 
cally belonging to none of the 
countries) features three ornate 
pylons between and around which 
an uncounted number of stereos 
were taken. Back on the busses, the 
| multilensed tourists were taken 

| through sections of German and 

| Belgian countryside as well as 
some of the most intriguing small 
towns and villages of South Lim- 
burg. The tight schedule didn’t 
allow stops in any of these places, 
despite the anguished moans from 
stereographers vowing to someday 
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This small tower on the Abbey Church is between the rounded wall of the choir (built in 
1130) and the right transept of 1138. Dwarfed by most of the other buildings and towers, 

it is found (and often photographed) in the small court just outside the foyer where Con- 

gress participants gathered for coffee during breaks in projection. 


return and find just that particular 
castle/farm/inn/street/bridge etc. 
Then, as the four busses were 
descending the “mountains” of 
South Limburg (the highest being 
about 900 feet) a hydraulic line in 
the power steering of the third bus 
gave out as it slowly negotiated the 
last of the hairpin turns on the 
only steep hillside in the country. 
While the first two busses contin- 
ued on schedule, the third waited 
for instructions over a passenger’s 
cell phone and the fourth stayed 
trapped behind the third on the 
narrow road. Nowhere near as dis- 
mayed as the excursion coordina- 


tors or the drivers, two loads of 
Congress participants gleefully 
abandoned the stranded busses 
and walked down the last few feet 
of hillside into open Dutch farm- 
land. It was just the sort of stop 
many had been wanting to make, 
and the theme from The Great 
Escape ran through at least a few 
happy minds as cameras were 
focused on sheep, cows, fields, 
houses and tractors that had never 
before been the subjects of such 
international attention. 


With permission to continue 
under manual steering, bus num- 
ber 3 (with number 4 close 
behind) met the first 2 busses at 
the day’s final stop—a lunch inside 
a former mine turned restaurant 
and museum displaying rare fossils 
discovered there. The novelty 
would have better held people's 
attention except for their longing 
to see more of the next-door town 
of Valkenburg. This stereographi- 
cally tempting gem of a place was 
on the route to and from the 
lunch stop, but no amount of 
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The train carrying the first “3-D Photo-Safari” of the Congress makes yet another run past 
busy stereo cameras at Eys. At an earlier stop stereographers were stretched for hundreds 
of feet along the track, climbing nettle covered hillsides for good angles while the 1930s 
era Swedish train backed around a bend for a high speed photo run. 


RBT stereo cameras were a common sight at the Congress and on the excursion to the 
Three Countries Meeting Point where (left to right) Alexander Klein, David Stuckey and 
Peter Schnehagen zeroed in on each other’s cameras after getting enough shots of stone 


markers. 


wishing, chanting or sorcery could 
inspire another mechanical failure 
as we passed through. 

The final excursion visited a site 
straight off a travel poster—Hoens- 
broek Castle near Heerlen. With a 
moat that winds both around and 
through it, the castle/fortress with 
its buildings from several ages 
offered more than enough draw- 
bridges and towers for the visiting 
cameras. The round turret tower 
with its ten foot thick brick walls 
was a central attraction, tempting 
most of the group to climb at least 
part of the spiral stairway embed- 
ded in one wall. 

The next stop of the day (May 
26) was at the American War 
Cemetery in South Limburg, just 
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hours after the Memorial Day cere- 
monies honoring American troops 
who died in World War Two. The 
monumental architecture, battle 
maps and nearly endless rows of 
grave markers provided a very dif- 
ferent sort of stereographic subject 
matter and a very different atmos- 
phere from the usual tourist site. 
Amid the flowers and wreaths left 
from the day’s ceremonies, conver- 
sation among some chance group- 
ings of members from various 
countries and generations 
inevitably touched on the WWII 
stories of themselves or their par- 
ents. 

In one group walking back 
toward the busses six different 
nationalities of various ages were 


New ISU President Jiirgen Horn of 
Germany (left) waits with his FED on 
a small bridge for the steam excur- 
sion train to back up for another 
photo run at the lunch stop in Eys. 


represented. One woman recalled 
seeing the bodies of pilots wash 
ashore in southern France. One 
member, as a child in a German 
town just being occupied by Amer- 
ican forces, remembered seeing his 
father’s friend shot by a soldier in 
a jeep (he never learned the rea- 
son) and later receiving a huge bar 
of chocolate from another GI. A 
Dutch member had a grandfather 
in the resistance who helped allied 
airmen escape after being shot 
down, and he remembered his 
father literally going “under- 
ground” to avoid forced labor. 
Others told of being relocated as 
children in targeted areas or of vol- 
unteer medical work, while those a 
bit younger repeated some of the 
stories told by their parents. The 
emotional impact of the cemetery 
stop was easily as intense as its 
visual impact, and it certainly led 
to more revealing conversations 
among ISU members than anyone 
probably expected. 

The last stop of the trip was 
Maastricht, where lunch was 
served on a tour boat that cruised 
a few miles up and down the Maas 
river past live-aboard barges with 
laundry hanging on deck and vari- 
ous types of tugboats and pleasure 
boats. After a week of small towns 
and countryside, this was a good 
reentry into the busy working, 
commercial world that was to greet 
the stereographic travelers as they 
left the tour boat to spend the next 


several hours in Maastricht. The 
place seemed to have been 
designed to make members from 
large cities feel at home—with 
token samples of heavy traffic, 
noise, litter, street people, etc. And 
yet around nearly any corner was 
another historic building or a row 
of irresistible shops, while just 
across the river was the site of the 
signing of the Maastricht Treaty 
that paved the sometimes bumpy 
road to current European Unity. 

The Congress banquet was held 
that evening in Maastricht, making 
it possible for those not needing to 
return to Rolduc to.stay and 
explore the city more completely. 
The event was clearly less formal 
than in some years, taking place in 
a sort of Dutch theme-park setting 
called the Festi-Village, as 
described here by SW correspon- 
dent Bob Bloomberg: 

The Festi-Village was a large hall 
done up as a village square filled 
with tables and featuring shop- 
front booths (fish, bakery, butcher, 
vins, cheese, flowers, and pub) 
where we all sampled a variety of 
tasty dishes (the smoked salmon 
was particularly nice, as I recall), 
drinks (free and unlimited) and 
some delicious Italian ice cream 
for dessert. The evening began 
(after the welcoming cocktails) 
with a well-deserved thank you to 
all the congress organizers, who 
were called onstage amid thunder- 
ous applause. Then a large (and 
loud) costumed and face-painted 
marching band consisting of 
many young children playing 
more than the normal allotment 
of drums and horns came march- 
ing into the room. Despite the 
volume level a good time was had 
by all. 


Throughout the Congress, the 
volunteers from the Dutch Society 
for Stereoscopy went out of their 
way to be helpful and generous 
with their time. Their efforts made 
this one of the most relaxed and 
comfortable international stereo 
meetings ever, and made the 
nightly gatherings in the Abbey’s 
brick vaulted wine cellar-turned 
pub nearly as memorable as the 
rest of the Congress. 


Next Time and 
the Time After 

The final ISU Congress of the 
20th century will be in the Ger- 
man city of Lindau on Lake Con- 


Seen through the windshield of the bus trapped behind it, bus number three of the Friday 
excursion became a stereo subject itself when it lost power steering fluid on a narrow hill- 
side road. Some stayed to watch but most passengers on the two busses took advantage 
of this opportunity for an unguided walk through the Dutch countryside. 

(Argus stereo by Sylvia Dennis.) 


Ingrid-Karin Gilje arrives at a middle level of the turret tower at Hoensbroek Castle via the 
spiral brick stairway inside the ten foot thick wall. Except at landings like this, passing is 
nearly impossible so a system of small traffic lights at each entrance tells visitors when the 
stairs are clear to proceed up or down. Fortunately, not everyone on the ISU tour tried 
climbing the tower at the same time. 


stance, next to the Swiss and Aus- Schumacher-Ring 50, Germany, fax 


trian Alps, September 22 to 27, 
1999. Planning has already started 
by the DGS—German Stereoscopic 
Society—for an exciting week in 
the Congress Center of this unique 
island city, which was the subject 
of an impressive stereo show by 
the DGS in the Rolduc auditorium. 
For early details contact Deutsche 
Gesellschaft fiir Stereoskopie e. V., 
(DGS), D-63486 Bruchk6bel, Kurt- 


+40 (6181) 740904. 

The first ISU Congress of the 21st 
century will be in Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, probably in April of 2001, 
hosted by the Sydney Stereo Cam- 
era Club. While this will be a long 
and expensive trip for many mem- 
bers, an enthusiastic response is 
expected from stereo enthusiasts in 
Asia and from around the Pacific 
rim. OF 
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Stereoviews from Old Europe 
and the Stories Behind Them 


Dennis Pellerin & Pierre Tavitzki tS” 


Roger Fenton, Stereographer 


high among nineteenth centu- 

ry British photographers and 
currently his works are eagerly 
sought by collectors from all over 
the world. Famous for the 360 pic- 
tures he brought back from the 
Crimea—which turned him 
overnight into one of the very first 
war photographers—he is less 
remembered for his connection 
with stereography, though he was 
a pioneer in this field as shall be 
shown here. 

Roger Fenton was born at Crim- 
ble Hall, Heywood, Lancashire, in 
1819. Little is known of his child- 
hood and school years. In 1838 he 
attended London University before 
spending three years in Paris 
between 1841 and 1844. It was in 
the French capital that he had his 
first contact with photography. 

He studied art under the then- 
famous-now-quite forgotten 
painter Paul Delaroche, who was 
also responsible for teaching Gus- 
tave Le gray, Henri Le Secq and 


Tn name of Roger Fenton ranks 
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Charles Negre, to name but a few 
of the little-talented painters who 
were to become French master 
photographers. On his return to 
his native England, Fenton read for 
the bar and became a Justice of the 
Peace in 1847. In the same year, 
Fenton was one of the founding 
members of the Calotype Club, an 
association of amateur photogra- 
phers who used the paper process 
invented by Henry Fox Talbot. The 
turning point in Fenton’s career 
took place in 1852 when he started 
publishing articles about photogra- 
phy in the periodical The Chemist, 
and made what must be his first 
stereo pairs. 

The King’s College Archives, in 
London, house a collection of 
some 72 stereographs made at Sir 
Charles Wheatstone’s request to 
promote his reflecting stereoscope. 


published in The Stereoscopic Magazine, Vol. 1, 


Roger Fenton, “Pont Aberglaslyn”, 


Eight of these large pairs (salted 
prints 176mm x 220mm each) 
show a dead stag in three different 
positions. One of them is dated 
June 1852 and signed in the nega- 
tive by Roger Fenton. Another five 
pairs were taken later in the same 
year when Fenton accompanied 
Charles Vignoles to Russia and 
recorded the building of a bridge 
over the Dnieper in Kiev. Two pairs 
from the same series are to be 
found at the National Museum of 
Photography and Television, the 
Bradford branch of the Science 
Museum. Some other large format 
stereo pairs were taken in the 
Crimea, as indicated in Fenton’s 
letters to Thomas Agnew, the Man- 
chester publisher who commis- 
sioned his war reportage. (It is 
known, from Fenton’s own 
records, that he took five different 


Oct. 9, 1859. Located in North Wales, the bridge crosses the Glaslyn River less than 
two miles below the town of Beddgelert and unites the counties of Merionetshire and 
Caernarvonshire. The wildness of its surroundings has made it a popular place for 
tourists and nature lovers for over two centuries. 
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Roger Fenton, “Ivory Carving - The Marriage of Saint Catherine - British Museum”, 
published in The Stereoscopic Magazine, Vol. 1, Sept. 8, 1859. Daughter to King 
Costis, the bejeweled and crown-wearing Catherine (right) is seen receiving a ring 

from Jesus, the husband she chose after rejecting all her suitors. Note the Saint’s 


When the British Museum 
approached Wheatstone about the 
use of Photography in the muse- 


attributes of the palm branch and wreath held over her head. This ivory used to form um, he highly recommended this 

part of the Maskell collection. “great artist” and introduced him 

PTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTITTTTITITTTTT LLL as one who had “greater experi- 
cameras to the Crimea: a Daguer- tain that Charles Wheatstone had ence than anyone I know in taking | 
reian camera, two cameras by a very high opinion of Fenton. stereoscopic pictures.” | 


Bourquin, and two Horne cameras 
with collapsible sides along with 


Roger Fenton, “The Temple Collection of Antiquities, No. 1”, published in The Stereo- 


some 700 plates in three different scopic Magazine, Vol. 1, July 4, 1859. This collection derives its name from Sir 
sizes.) William Temple, who was Queen Victoria’s Minister at the Court of Naples and 

If there is no doubt as to Fen- bequeathed some 600 objects to the British Museum when he died in 1856. They are 
ton’s interest in Wheatstone’s still on display in rooms 69-71 and 73. On the table can be seen two rhytons and an 
invention, we also know for cer- alabaster vase with a mask of Medusa (front), a terra-cotta crater (middle) as well as 


two lion-headed rythons and a Cinerary urn (back). 


Re Fenton, Pheco 
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Though Fenton actually started 
working for the Museum in Octo- 
ber, 1853, it is not certain he was 
asked to take any stereos at the 
time. All the stereoscopic pictures 
he made of major exhibits seem to 
have been taken during the period 
1855-1860 and were not commis- 
sioned by the Museum but by pri- 
vate individuals. The most impor- 
tant of these was a conchologist 
named Lovell Augustus Reeve 
(1814-1865) who, after owning a 
shop from 1841 to 1848, started a 
new career as a publisher. 

In December, 1857, the Literary 
Gazette—whose editor-in-chief and 
proprietor was none other than 
Reeve—announced the release of a 
book by Charles Piazzi Smyth, 
Teneriffe, an Astronomer’s Experi- 
ment, illustrated with twenty stere- 
ographs. (See SW May/June 1990) 
The first of its kind, this book was 
soon followed by The Stereoscopic 
Magazine which, from 1858 to 
1865, published over 200 stereo- 
views by some of the great names 
in photography. Fenton was one of 
the regular contributors to this 
magazine. (See SW Sept./Oct. 
1984) Apart from his stereographs 
of the items in the collections of 
the Museum, he produced archi- 
tectural views, stereoscopic land- 
scapes, and still life studies. He also 
provided stereos for two other 
books published by Reeve: Stony- 
hurst College and its Environs (1859) 
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Roger Fenton: “The Megatherium”, published in The Stereoscopic Magazine, Vol. 1, 
Aug. 1, 1859, with an accompanying text by Professor Owen, F.R.S. About as big as 
a present day rhinoceros, this bulky quadruped bears some resemblance to members 
of the sloth family. Its fossil remains were discovered near Buenos Aires. The skeleton 
and all the natural history collections were moved from the British Museum to the 
newly opened South Kensington Museum in 1883. (See “Stereo’s Most Photographed 


Fossil”, SW May/June 1984.) 


and The Conway in the Stereoscope 
(1860). 

By the second half of 1859, Fen- 
ton was no longer the Museum’s 
official photographer (due to an 
argument with the trustees over 
costs and prices) and his last 
photographic visit to the Russel 
Street premises in 1860 was on 
behalf of Lovell Reeve. A couple of 
years later, a disillusioned Fenton 
gave up photography and returned 
to the legal profession after selling 
most of his equipment and nega- 
tives to Francis Frith, another 
famous British pioneer of 
stereophotography. Fenton died in 
London in 1869 at the age of fifty. 

There is still a lot more to be 
learned about Fenton’s stereoscop- 
ic work, and the book that would 
reproduce all the stereo pairs 
attributed to him is yet to be writ- 
ten. Will any reader of this column 
take up the challenge? 
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In this column, Denis Pellerin and Pierre 

Tavlitzki provide fascinating stories behind 
both the subjects and the makers of some 
unique views by European stereographers. 
Past Stereo World articles have examined 
some famous European stereo subjects and 
producers, but you'll get an idea of how 
much more there is to see and learn through 
this series written from a European point of 
view. 

Readers’ comments or questions concern- 
ing this column or European stereoviews are 
invited, Write to Denis Pellerin, 2, Porte- 
Vendémoise, 41170 Mondoubleau, France. 
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Eye-to-Eye With Nature 


Review by Don Marren 


ou couldn’t ask for a better 

way to come face to face with 

some of nature’s most colorful 
and venomous creepy crawlies, 
short of discovering them first 
hand in the waterways, forests and 
deserts of the world. Thanks to two 
new, innovative Eye-to-Eye™ books, 


Toronto, specializing in audio-visu- 
al multimedia, computer graphics 
and digital video imaging. He and 
his company have garnered 
numerous national and interna- 
tional awards on behalf of clients 
such as Nabisco and The World 
Wildlife Fund. 
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The StereoFocus™ folding viewer on pages of punch-out views in an Eye-to-Eye™ book. The 
pairs of 1.5 inch-wide images are on cards 3.5 inches wide for the compact viewer, which 
is about 4 inches deep. Maps on the card backs pinpoint the range of each subject. A 
pocket on the inside of the back cover provides protection for the otherwise easily lost or 


damaged viewer and cards once they have been removed from the book 


children (and adults!) can 
encounter an assortment of bugs 
and reptiles in full-color, lifelike 
3-D. All photographs were taken 
by NSA member Simon Bell, and 
they are nothing short of astonish- 
ing. We’d expect no less from a 
photographer whose 12-projector 
synchronized stereo extravaganzas 
wowed people at NSA conventions 
in Atlanta, Rochester and Bellevue. 
Bell operates his own company, 
Bell Production Services Ltd. in 


Snakes and Lizards and 
Insects and Spiders 
in the Eye-to-Eye™ series 
Photographed by Simon M. Bell, texts 


by Dennis Bockus, Somerville House, 
Toronto and Ladybird Books, New York, 


1997. Wire-bound, 32 pages of text and 
illustrations plus 24 color stereo pairs 
and folding stereoscope. U.S. retail price 
$9.95, Canada $13.95 at science centers, 
science and nature stores, museums, 
zoos and bookstores everywhere. 


The first two Eye-to-Eye books— 
in what is hoped will be a long 
and successful series—are called 
Insects and Spiders and Snakes and 
Lizards. With the custom designed 
3-D viewers included in each book, 
you now have the opportunity to 
go eye-to-eye (literally) with every- 
thing from backyard bugs to taran- 
tulas and from the smallest snakes 
to the world’s largest lizard. 

This is a terrific way to encour- 
age children to focus on nature, 
the environment and photogra- 
phy! The books were recently pub- 
lished in the U.S. by Ladybird 
Books, New York—a division of 
Penguin Books, and in Canada by 
Somerville House Publishing, 
Toronto. 

The Eye-to-Eye series is targeted 
at children ages 8 to 12, but chil- 
dren and adults of all ages—stereo 
buffs included—will be fascinated 
by the uniqueness of an assort- 


ment of nature’s pests, terrors, 
scavengers and allies just inches 
from our faces in realistic 3-D. In 
real life, we would tend to ignore, 
squash or run away from some of 
these creatures, but when they are 
safely introduced to us in stereo 
photographs with an informative 
text we see them in a new light. 

Not surprisingly, it often takes 
the magic of 3-D to reveal some of 
nature’s best kept secrets. For 
example, in one photograph of 
what looks like leaves and forest 
debris in disparate stages of 
decomposition in 2-D turns out to 
be a camouflaged Gaboon Viper 
when viewed in 3-D. Several other 
cards play tricks with our eyes 
when viewed flat and later with 
depth. Bell has done a brilliant job 
of capturing diverse (often minus- 
cule) creatures as we’ve never seen 
them before—in stereo. Each spi- 
ral-bound 32-page book contains 
24 removable, side-by-side stereo 
pairs (actually cards) on bound-in 
perforated sheets with pertinent 
information about each subject on 
the reverse sides. The perforation 
of the cards allows for easy 
removal from the book and assures 
that the cards are of the correct 
dimensions for perfect viewing 
every time. Also included is a 
bound-in, pop-up 3-D StereoFocus’ 
viewer and a handy storage pocket. 
Dennis Bockus has written a clear, 
interesting and often witty text 
that’s always a pleasure to read. 
Key did-you-know type informa- 
tion about most of the subjects is 
highlighted in colorful sidebar 
paragraphs. Elaborate illustrations 
by Julian Mulock and additional 
dramatic 2-D pictures by Bell fuse 
to make the books an enlightening 
visual treat. People unfamiliar with 
stereo photography will applaud 
the inclusion of information 
explaining what 3-D is all about. 
Nothing was overlooked in making 
this project a success. 

According to Bell, great care was 
taken so that right and left eye 
images were printed correctly. 
There are no reversed stereographs 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Discovering 


I have had a keen interest in 3D 
from a young age, when I was intro- 
duced to the View-Master. As I got 
more involved in 3D, I learned about 
all the wonderful types of stereoscopic 
viewers that preceded it. 

Still, I longed for some new technolo- 
gy, that would be a modern equivalent 
with full size stereoscopic imagery. 
Much to my surprise, while watching a 
local television program about a year 
ago, I learned that a company less than 
a mile from where I live would be com- 
ing out with a product exactly like that! 
I inquired about the viewer and eagerly 
awaited its inception. When I got a 
chance to write an article about it for 
SW, I jumped at the opportunity. I was 
given a wonderful tour of the plant and 
was shown how it was developed and 
the history of how it came about. 


Exterior of the modern Wrebbit plant on Stinson Street in Montreal. 
(All plant photos by the author.) 
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type stereoscope with card- 

mount stereo views was popular. 
After the decline of 3D prints came 
the Tru-Vue viewer in the 1930’s 
which [with the Novelview] intro- 
duced 35mm filmstrip type stereo- 
views. Later, the View-Master view- 
er came out with reel type 3D 
views using 16mm transparencies. 
The ’50s saw the peak of the Real- 


E the 18th century, the Holmes 


ist format stereo-slides. 


Moving forward nearly 40 years 
to the present, 3D Vision Interna- 
tionale has recently introduced the 
newest revolutionary product. The 
3Discover™ viewer and cassette 
with full-frame 35mm 3D color 
film images! The 3Discover viewer 
departs from traditional mechani- 
cal viewers of the past. It uses a 


3Discover 


by Gabriel Jacob 


microprocessor-driven motor 
advance mechanism to precisely 
position the stereoscopic views in 
forward and (unlike previous gen- 
eration viewers) in reverse also. 
The advance optical system makes 
it easy for individuals, ages 5 to 
105, to view 3D images. This is a 
drastic departure from stereo view- 
ers of the past targeted mainly at 
adults. Thus it offers the ultimate 
in flexibility and ease of use. 


History 

The 3Discover viewer and cas- 
sette system are the result of sever- 
al years of research and develop- 
ment. It was conceived by compa- 
ny founders Eddy Roy and his 
original partners, professional pho- 
tographers Michel Hamel and 


Jacques Cété. Roy, a graduate of 


Laval University with a B.A. in 
Industrial Relations, had worked in 
various companies before embark- 
ing on this highly innovative pro- 
ject, the 3Discover viewer. 
Photographers Michel Hamel 
and Jacques Coté have had a keen 
interest in 3-D for over 18 years 
and have done commercial 3-D 
work during that time. While 
Mr.Hamel was teaching a photog- 
raphy course in 1991, an ophthal- 
mologist was in his class. Michel 
Hamel, Jacques Cété and the stu- 
dent got to talking about 3-D. 
Eddy Roy was introduced to the 
ophthalmologist, who first suggest- 
ed to Eddy the concept of a viewer 
project. This brought Eddy, Michel 
and Jacques together, and the con- 
cept of the 3Discover was born. 


In the early stages of develop- 
ment the viewer prototypes looked 
rather home-made. The project 
required a huge influx of invest- 
ment. Working on various other 
3D projects for commercial compa- 
nies wasn’t enough to finance the 
viewer development, so Eddy Roy 
and his partners went knocking on 
Canadian government doors. Gov- 
ernment agencies were the initial 
backers that helped the company 
become a reality, and 3D Vision 
Internationale Inc. was formed. 

This, however, still wasn’t 
enough to sustain development in 
a new 3D product. Roy had 
worked for Videotron, a large cable 
company, as director of marketing 
and programming before starting 
3D Vision. His knowledge of the 
entertainment industry prompted 
him to contact his friend Paul Gal- 
lant, who worked in the record 
industry before founding Wrebbit 
Inc. in 1991. 

Gallant was impressed with the 
viewer. When he saw Eddy Roy’s 
drive and faith in the prototype, 
he remembered his early days a 
few years ago and Wrebbit’s hum- 
ble beginnings in a garage. Wreb- 
bit, which manufactures and dis- 
tributes Puzz-3D® (a line of three- 
dimensional jigsaw puzzles), grew 
very quickly into a multi-million 
dollar company with distribution 
worldwide. In December, 1994, 3D 
Vision Internationale and Wrebbit 
joined forces with 3D Vision 
becoming a subsidiary of Wrebbit. 
With Wrebbit’s marketing and dis- 
tribution expertise and 3D Vision’s 
technical know-how, the 3Discover 
viewer would complement the 
Puzz-3D line. 

With financial backing now 
secured; work continued on iron- 
ing out the wrinkles in the viewer. 
The R&D process involved special- 
ists from varied disciplines. Optical 
experts, mechanical engineers, pro- 
grammers, and industrial designers 
were involved in the design 
process. 


The Viewer 

The viewer itself is compact and 
futuristic in design. Considering it 
has a microprocessor, motor, gears, 
assorted electro-optical compo- 
nents and batteries, it is remark- 
ably light and reliable. The viewer 
itself is 7 inches long, 2.75 inches 
high, and about 2 inches deep. It 


The 3Discover™ viewer with a cassette inserted. While larger diameter lenses of perhaps 
slightly longer focal length could have obviated the need for interocular adjustments, the 
marks above the lenses showing where they’re actually set are a thoughtful provision. 
Regardless of setting, many people wearing glasses need to move the viewer a little to see 
the entire width of the image. The bumps near the bottom center of the cassette (left) sur- 
round a small hole exposing register marks on the film to the viewer’s sensor. 

(Stereo by John Dennis ) 


The 3Discover™ with no cassette in place. Visible at center top is the sprocket wheel that 
moves the film back and forth into the chambers on either end. At the bottom near the 
center are two holes. If you press the advance button, you'll see a red light in the upper 
one. As the film moves, a sensor detects a black spot between two sprocket holes in the 
otherwise clear print-film edge. This signals the motor to stop and center the pair at that 
position. If a cassette tends to skip a certain frame you can view that scene by removing 
the cassette from the viewer and, with a dry ball-point pen, advancing the film manually 
through the slot between the windows at the inside top. 


weights a total of 250g with cas- 
sette and batteries. Twelve 3-D 
views are contained in the cassette 
that protects the film from dust 
and scratches, unlike the loose Tru- 
Vue film strips. 

The cassette housing is very sim- 
ilar to 110 film cassettes, but made 
for 35 mm film and with two aper- 
tures instead of one. The diffuser is 
incorporated in the cassette hous- 
ing, which uses ambient light to 
illuminate the images viewed. 

Each stereo full-frame pair is sep- 
arated by 22mm and the total 
length of the film-strip is equiva- 
lent to a 36 exposure film roll. The 
images viewed are exceptionally 
clear since the lenses are aspheri- 
cal. They are positioned 45mm 
from the film plane to the flat side 
of the lenses and are 18mm in 


diameter. The inter-ocular distance 
can be adjusted to 55, 60, or 
65mm. Infinity spacing is S8mm. 
This makes it very easy for chil- 
dren to be able to enjoy 3-D, 
which is rare with most viewers, 
even with a View-Master that was 
originally designed for adults. 

The advance and reverse buttons 
are conveniently located on top of 
the viewer. Holding the viewer 
with the left and right hands, the 
index fingers are intuitively placed 
on the control buttons. On the left 
stereo pair, a small notch indicates 
the number of the stereo pair 
being viewed. On the exterior left 
hand side of the cassette there is 
the title and a sample picture. The 
right side has an index of the 12 
images. To change the cassette, 
you simply push it out from the 
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viewer and snap another one back 
in. Once inserted, the viewer and 
cassette look as if they are one 
piece and complement each other 
perfectly. 
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Two AA batteries are nicely 
included for a change, and are 
inserted by unsnapping the hidden | 
top cover compartment. Batteries 
normally last for a conservative 
rating of 6000 to 8000 advances or 


reverses. In tests they have lasted 
for over 15,000 viewings. When 
the end of the spool is reached in 
the first or last stereo pair, the 
mechanism inhibits the spool from 
continuing and the opposite but- 
ton is pressed to advance or reverse 
accordingly. 

The film advance and reverse is 
motor driven and controlled by a 
microprocessor. The indexing to 
the next frame is accomplished by 
using a light beam and electronic 
sensor that detects the index marks 
on the film. This signals the con- 
troller to stop at the appropriate 
frame. 


Viewer Development 

During my tour of the plant | 
had an opportunity to see how the 
3Discover viewer was developed. 
Different prototypes made at the 
beginning were crude in appear- 
ance, but the final design of the 
casing was done by internationally 
renowned designer Michel Dal- 
laire, who designed the Olympic 
torch for the 1976 Montreal 
Olympics. He was recently award- 
ed a design patent (D369,374) on 
the viewer. David Weeks, who 
worked with Mr.Dallaire on the 
viewer design is now permanently 
working for 3D Vision. Weeks has 
adapted an attaché case designed 
by Mr.Dallaire, with internal com- 
partments to accommodate 15 cas- 
settes and a viewer. The contents 
take minimal space, as the cas- 
settes overlap each other in a 
unique way and make it conve- 
nient to transport. 

Engineering revisions were being 
made up to the time the viewer 
entered the market in July 1996 to 
optimally fine-tune the working of 
the viewer since it encompassed 
optics, electronics and electro- 
mechanical components, not to 
mention programming! The 3Dis- 
cover has undergone several soft- 
ware revisions but of course this is 
not readily observable. 


Cassettes and Images 


What is observable is the clarity 
and sharpness of the images in the 
3Discover cassette titles, now num- 
bering over 65 with many more to 
come. Quality control is of prime 
importance at the company, as | 
was made acutely aware. Some 
titles were delayed in being 
released due to not meeting strict 


quality control. An example is San 
Francisco 2, which came out before 
San Francisco 1. 

Original negative film is scanned 
in to digital format, and this is 
used to make the final positive 
film in the cassette. This makes 
cropping and adjusting the color 
balance, density and other factors 
such as the numbering, much easi- 
er. There is one less generation loss 
in duping, which makes for much 
sharper and clearer 3D imagery. 

Most of the stereography is done 
by in-house photographers. They 
use a pair of fixed focal length 
Nikon SLR’s mounted on a custom 
made slide bar with micrometers 
for adjusting all three axes. The 
one illustrated here doesn’t show 
the micrometers, since all their 
working camera gear was out on 
the field that day. 

They recently have completed 
shooting of Costa Rican Birds, Birds 
of Prey, and Asian tourist titles such 
as The Great Wall of China. Talking 
with their photographers, | got 
some background information on 
the imagery of the present titles. 
For example, in Great America, | 
learned that the Chicago aerial 
shot was taken from a single 
engine Cessna. One can notice 
that the view is from roughly the 
same altitude as the Sears Tower. 
This was to avoid the incoming 
flight path of the large jets landing 
at O’Hare airport! Due to the 
rather restricted view out of the 
plane, it was shot with a long focal 
length lens. In contrast, the Grand 
Canyon image was taken from a 
helicopter and with the better view 
of the surroundings, a wide-angle 
lens was used. 

Most photo shoots use up about 
100 rolls of film. After developing 
the negative film, they are duped 
to positive film and mounted into 
left and right 2x2 inch mounts for 
each of the stereo pairs. Incidental- 
ly, | saw a lot of Franka Twin 
35mm viewers for checking the 
2x2 slides. The views are edited 
and selected by a committee of 
people down to the 12 shots that 
will make it into the chosen cas- 
sette title. 

The process involved in assem- 
bling the filmstrips is done in a 
separate room from where the 
viewers are assembled. This is to 
insure no dust particles get in the 


co 
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Jacques Cété editing full frame slide pairs for possible use in future 3Discover™ cassettes. 
Note Franka viewers on table in front of light boxes. 


Innovative 3Discover™ packaging allows easy access to the viewer and is hard to miss in a 


store. 


cassette housing during manufac- 
turing. The rolls of film are cut 
into 12 view length strips and 
inserted in the cassette shell. The 
diffuser is then ultrasonically weld- 
ed to it. The cassettes are then 
transferred to the regular produc- 
tion area where the left and right 


- ve 


labels are affixed to identify the 
cassette subject. 


Cassettes and Marketing 


New cassettes are continually 
being introduced. Now with digital 
scanning of the images and use of 
computers, they are merging this 
with 3D computer software to cre- 
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3D Vision Internationale founders (left to right) Senior Photographer Jacques Cété, Vice 
President Eddy Roy and Photographic Director Michel Hamel in a 3Discover™ publicity 
stereo. 


ate a new series of educational and And More 
entertainment subjects. Planets, 
Dinosaurs, Volcanoes, and a slew 


| It looks like 3Discover has a very 
of other new and exciting titles 


promising future including excit- 
ing new titles, more pictures, edu- | 
cational series, and hopefully a 
camera as well. A lot of avid stereo- 
graphica collectors will want to 
start a 3Discover collection, and 
the 3Discover storage case will 
come in handy. 3Discover is man- 
ufactured in Montreal, Quebec, 


will be offered. They plan to cover 
special interest subjects such as 
aerial photography, Landsat, old 
stereoviews combined with new 
3D imagery, transport, Zoo ani- 
mals, etc. in addition to the popu- 
lar tourist titles. 

As was mentioned, they use 
their own staff of photographers 
but are receptive to any offers from 


3D photographers that they might Edi ) 
find interesting! tor S 
Another project they are looking ® 
into is a 24 image cassette, which View 
will be slightly smaller compared 
to the full frame. These will appeal (Continued from page 2) 
to the youth (7 to 14 years) and 
educational market since there will 
be more variety. The educational 
series will be accompanied by 
instructional material to comple- 
ment the cassette’s 3-D images and 
will be in quiz and/or game for- 


and both cost much more than the 
flat formats. Clearly, the people 
behind the 3Discover system hope 
that their sharp, full-frame images | 
will overcome the above considera- 
tions while View-Master is again 
counting on sound to sell a cost- 


Rie lier, bulkier viewer to kids expect- | 
A Camera?! ing more high-tech bells and whis- 
The big question on most peo- tles in anything they get. 

ple’s mind is the possibility of There is already talk of 3Discov- 
being able to put one’s own 3-D er marketing a simpler viewer 
pictures on cassette. All can say at | using manual advance to bring the 
the moment is, they are conduct- item into a wider, lower price mar- 

| ing feasibility studies and hope to ket. This could make the viewer 
come out with a single-use camera more of a modern, wide-frame ver- 
next summer. The camera will be sion of the original Tru-vue. The 
sent back to 3D Vision for develop- | big remaining difference being that 
ment and insertion into a 3Discov- | about ten of the less convenient 

| er cassette. The cost for the camera | Tru-Vue films will fit into the space 

__ is estimated to be comparable to | occupied by one 3Discover cas- 

| single-use lenticular cameras and sette. While they offer potentially 
processing about the same cost as | impressive image quality and con- 
regular 2x2 slide film. This should | venience in use, stereo filmstrip 

__ introduce a whole new market to _—'|_ cassettes, whether talking or silent, 

| the pleasures of 3D! | power or manual advance, may 


never overcome market resistance 
to their price and bulk. ow 
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Canada by 3D Vision Interna- 
tionale Inc. Wrebbit Inc. is the dis- 
tributor and parent company. It is 
presently available in North Ameri- 
ca and distributors for other mar- 
kets are being negotiated on a 
regional basis. Some 3-D dealers 
presently sell the viewer by mail 
worldwide. For those with web 
access there will soon be a web site 
at http://www. 3discover.net with 
the latest information on 3Discov- 
er. Any one with questions, com- 
ments, or feedback on 3Discover™ 
products, can communicate with 
Suzanne Kosturik, at the e-mail 
address, vision3d@total.net. She is 
the product manager at 3D Vision 
Internationale, 400 rue Stinson, 
Saint-Laurent, Quebec H4N 2E9, 
Canada. | would like to thank her, 


Jacques Coté (senior photographer), 


and David Weeks (industrial design- 
er) for going out of their way to 
help me with much more informa- 
tion than could possibly have been 
included in this article. o@ 


Assignment 
3-D a 


(Continued from inside front cover) 


The Rules: 


As space allows (and depending on the 
response) judges will select for publication 
in each issue at least two of the best views 
submitted by press time. Rather than tag 
images as first, second or third place win- 
ners, the idea will be to present as many 
good stereographs as possible from among 
those submitted. 

Anyone and any image in any print or 
slide format is eligible. (Keep in mind that 
images will be reproduced in black and 
white.) Include all relevant caption material 
and technical data as well as your name and 
address. Each entrant may submit up to 6 
images per assignment. 

Any stereographer, amateur or profession- 
al, is eligible. Stereos which have won 
Stereoscopic Society or PSA competitions are 
equally eligible, but please try to send views 
made within the past eight years. All views 
will be returned within 6 to 14 weeks, but 
Stereo World and the NSA assume no respon- 
sibility for the safety of photographs. Please 
include return postage with entries. Submis- 
sion of an image constitutes permission for 
its one-use reproduction in Stereo World. All 
other rights are retained by the photograph- | 
er. 

Send all entries directly to: ASSIGNMENT 
3-D, 5610 SE 71st, Portland, OR 97206. @@& 


HE SOcETY 


fter the collection of annual 
Naw from the membership the 

number of active participants 
in the Stereoscopic Society of 
America stands, it would seem, in 
the 140’s. Treasurer Bob Kruse, in 
making his final report, reflects on 
the slow but steady growth in 
numbers and folio circuits he has 
observed during his tenure. 
Although there is predictable 
turnover each year, new members 
keep coming in to enjoy the plea- 
sure of making stereo views and 
sharing them with other stereogra- 
phers in their appropriate circuits. 

A new directory of Society mem- 

bers has been issued by Member- 
ship Secretary Jack Swarthout and 
should be in the hands of mem- 
bers well before this is in print. 
Where available, E-mail addresses 
have been added to encourage 
more one-on-one communication 
among the participants. 


The Mighty Kruses 


This is a time to reflect on the 
many contributions made by Bob 
and Audrey Kruse in keeping the 
Society vibrant and healthy over 
the years. Bob as treasurer and 
Audrey as supply secretary have 
been mainstays in keeping things 
running smoothly and have always 
gone beyond the call of duty in 
doing so. They enjoy traveling and 
we continue to look forward to 
seeing the stereo gems that they 
bring back. They have more than 
done their part and can now just 
sit back and enjoy the folios. 


New Officers 


Ernie Rairden of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, has taken over the responsi- 
bilities of supply secretary. Ernie 
makes superb viewcards and is 
very active in the print folios. Con- 
tact him by mail or phone to 
renew your supply of folio 
envelopes (see instructions in the 
folio boxes). 

John L. Baker of Morrow, Ohio, 
has agreed to take over the duties 
of Treasurer. We are very fortunate 
that someone of John’s caliber and 
experience has stepped up to 


News from the 


Norman B. Patterson 


assume these important duties and 
we'll even look forward (?) to 
receiving his first dues notices 
early next year. John is also pri- 
marily a printmaker, and we 
always get two-for-one as a pair of 
related views are mounted front- 
and-back on each mount. 


Join A Circuit 

I know that there are a lot of 
stereo photographers out there 
working in one or more of the sev- 
eral popular formats who would 
benefit from belonging to one of 
the Society’s circuits. One learns 
and progresses faster with the 
interaction and discussion among 
other stereographers of like inter- 
ests. New ideas come more easily 
along with the correction of past 
errors. Photography is and always 
has been an unending process of 
correcting errors and overcoming 
new obstacles—there is always 
another hill to climb. It is more 
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become more and more common 
anywhere in spite of the doubled 
cost. It is apparent that the format 
has become the preferred one 
among a growing subgroup of 
stereo viewmakers, and we encour- 
age them to join our circuit (see 
box for instructions). 


Printmakers 

For those making stereo prints 
(mounted on standard 3.5 x 7" 
cards) and who like relatively rapid 
(about 3 months) feedback (praise 
or suggestions) on their entries, a 
Speedy Circuit may be made to 
order. Membership is limited to 12 
participants in each circuit. Several 
openings have developed in recent 
months and this would be a good 
time to apply. 


Kodachrome Adios? 


Reports are increasing from Soci- 
ety members who are having trou- 
ble getting Kodachrome processed. 
I can attest that it is still being 


fun with company. 

We are currently able to accept 
workers in all formats (Realist, 2x2 
matched pair, 6x6, standard format 
prints, and digital). Some areas, 
however, have been affected more 
than others by normal attrition 
and retirements of veteran mem- 
bers. These include some of the 
“Speedy” print circuits and the 2x2 
matched-pair group. This is an 
opportune time to come aboard, 
especially for those who have been 
toying with the idea of doing so. 


(2x2)x2 

Due to requests from people 
doing stereo with standard 35mm 
(2x2) transparency mounts, this 
circuit was inaugurated late in 
1988. It has done well and will cel- 
ebrate its TENcennial] in 1998. It is 
especially suited to those who have 
a single camera and use a slide-bar, 
astronaut-shuffle, or whatever to 
produce matched pairs mounted in 
2x2 slide mounts. It’s at its best 
when the full 35mm transparen- 
cies are used to give the wide- 
screen effect, but any shape within 
the 2x2 mount is fine. Matched, 
synchronized 35mm cameras have 


handled by Kodalux and that it 
takes ten days to two weeks to get 
it back. Local handlers tell me that 
“for the time being....” processing 
is still available. Apparently in 
some parts of the country dealers 
do not want to bother with it any- 
more and make up excuses accord- 
ingly. One California member 
threw out his remaining supply. 
This is a shame as Kodachrome 
is the only color transparency film 
that seems unaffected by the pas- 
sage of half a century since it was 
processed (according to my own 
experience and holdings—prints 
not nearly that old have long since 
become mud). Locally, Ektachrome 
and Fujichrome can be in and back 
in less than a day. Fuji is very 
beautiful and I am told the present 
version will have a life comparable 
to Kodachrome. Time will tell for 
those still around to check on it. 
Some say it does not make any dif- 
ference as they are concerned only 
with present enjoyment and the 
hobby or current-application 
aspects. But, to me, photographs 
rapidly become family records and 
(Continued on page 37) 
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A Tin Update 


by John Dennis 


Se — 7 _ 


A better reproduction of the view “John E. W. , Washington Spring Saratoga” 
(in pencil on the back) by A.E and A.J. Alden which was published in SW Vol. 24 No. 
1 on page 19. An ideal example of an intentionally produced and mounted commer- 


n a recent letter to Stereo World, 
Peter Fowler indicated that our 


article on page 18 of last issue cial tintype stereo—even if marketed to only one customer, the tourist subject. 
| convinced even the greatest skep- (Don Gibbs collection.) 

tic of the existence of intentionally Covvocccecenaacavesrccescososcsvosocccnnonesennsaaennecseeneeseubesooeocoaacoossasaconaacoessaaaecnseesceneceeseonoeseeenpecesecosocccassecosecasssseees 

produced true vintage stereo tin- Alden Saratoga view contributed As far as I can tell, there was an 

types. In fact, I was a bit sur- by Don Gibbs—but because of the attempt made to increase the con- 

prised—not because of any incon- ghastly quality of our reproduction trast of the image too much in the 

sistency in the text or with the of the view at the top of page 19. scanning process, and while the 
PEE en Oe ee ee) ee Mee EN proof looked fine, the darker areas 
A group shot stereo tintype identified as having been taken at Washington Spring, simply blocked up in actual print- 
Saratoga Springs, NY. The mount is identical to those used by the Alden brothers at ing. The reproduction here should 


that location. (Harry Porter collection.) 
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look much closer to the actual tin- 
type view, which is the best exam- 
ple we've seen yet of this rare form 
of stereograph and one deserving 
better printing when shared with 
Stereo World readers. 

In response to our ongoing invi- 
tation for people to send in more 
examples of stereo tintypes, we 
received the other two views 
shown here. One is quite possibly 
another view by the Alden broth- 
ers, as the slip-in mount matches 
our earlier example and a (Tex 
Treadwell) note on the back identi- 
fies it as Washington Spring, 
Saratoga Springs, New York. The 
other is in a clearly home-made 
mount and consists of separate tin- 
types, almost certainly from a mul- 
tiple lens portrait camera, which 
the owner at some point decided 
to view in a stereoscope. The crude 
mount is glued all around and 
hand painted in gold around the 
windows. While it wasn’t an 
“intentional” stereo view by the 
photographer, perhaps one of the 
subjects intended it to be so—and 
went to some effort to create one. 

Waiting for some careful copy 
and scanning work are at least two 
examples of single-plate stereo tin- 
types which are both properly 
transposed for viewing and authen- 
tic looking as period tintypes— 
more mystery? o@ 


A home-made stereo tintype consisting of a probable “pair” from a multiple lens por- 
trait camera and a crude mount. (T.K. Treadwell collection.) 


° 
The Society (Continued from page 35) 


historical documents whose impor- 
tance increases with passing time. 
Photography is Changing 

A brave new world lies ahead. 
New electronic cameras with exot- 
ic features are on the market— 
expensive but wonderful. The 
Photographic Society of America, | 
am told, has instituted a digital 
group—we already have a digital 
stereo circuit in the test-run stage 
and doing quite well. 

All of this can be quite bewilder- 
ing to those like myself who were 
first inaugurated into photography 
in the 1930s, hand-dipping films 
in pyro developer which was 
smelly and turned ones fingers yel- 
low. (Well, on reflection, if one can 
get past pyro developer and still 
like photography, a digital image 
should be manageable.) I have 
have no E-mail address (yet) but be 
warned, don’t try to take my word 
processor away! 


Ray Ingels 

Ray Ingels, member of SSA Beta 
Transparencies, Cyber digital, 
Feline and Speedy print circuits, 
died in March. Ray was a founding 
member of the Cyber Alpha folio 
where his skill in using ray-trace 


computer graphics programs was 
demonstrated. 

In the words of fellow folio 
member Craig Daniels, “We want 
Ray's family to know that our sym- 
pathy is based on this also being a 
felt loss from our own folio circuit 
families—as we’d grown so use to 
his presence, excellent work, and 
positive commentary....It is the 
official policy of the Feline and 
Cyber secretariats that death is nei- 
ther accepted nor understood. Ray 
has been granted an indefinite leave 
of absence. We’ll miss him much.” @@| 


| T Stereoscopic Society of America is a 
group of currently active stereo photogra- 

| phers who circulate their work by means of 
postal folios. Both print and transparency for- 
mats are used, and several groups are oper- 
ating folio circuits to met the needs in each 
format. When a folio arrives, a member views 
and makes comments on each of the entries 
of the other participants. His or her own 
view, which has traveled the circuit and has 
been examined and commented upon by the 
other members, is removed and replaced with 
a new entry. The folio then continues its end- 
less travels around the circuit. Many long dis- 
tance friendships have formed among the 
participants in this manner over the years. 

Stereo photographers who may be interest- 
ed in Society membership should write to the 
Membership Secretary, E. Jack Swarthout, 12 
Woodmere Dr., Paris, IL 61944, 
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on Stereo Today 


David Starkman & John Dennis 


The Quimby— 
Easy on Images and Eyes 


y re 

ts description as an “elegant, 
[re quality stereoscope” in 

Stereo World ads and at the Trade 
Fair in Bellevue turns out to be, if 
anything, an understatement. Now 
officially named the Quimby, this 
large table-top viewer from 
L-Design will accept any side-by- 
side stereo pairs from standard 
stereoviews up to pairs 8.5 inches 
wide overall, with no limit on the 
width of the mount. Height of the 
images can easily be up to 9 inch- 
es. 

The secret of this instrument’s 
range lies with its very large diame- 
ter, long focal, length custom- 
designed glass lenses, which are 
35mm wide by 50mm high with a 
lens-to-stage distance of 11.5 inch- 
es. At that focal length, no focus- 
ing adjustments are needed and 
the Quimby is able to stand like a 
graceful piece of sculpture with no 
moving parts, no fussy card holder 
and no hood. Not even a septum 
was needed for the easy, instant 
stereo viewing reported by those 
trying the sample tested by Stereo 
World, thanks again to the careful- 


is column depends on readers for 
information. (We don’t know everything!) 
Please send information or questions to David 
Starkman, NewViews Editor, P.O. Box 2368, 
Culver City, CA 90231. 
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ly designed long lenses and the 
generous eye relief provided by 
their large size. 

The images, whether separate 
prints or a pair mounted on a card, 
rest on a ledge on the heavy black 
plastic stage at a comfortable angle 
for viewing by those seated at a 
table or leaning over an exhibit 
shelf. The lens board is attached to 
a clear acrylic “swoop” which also 
forms the third leg of this very sta- 
ble but simple design. This is truly 
a universal print viewer for any 
images in the normal to large 
range for use in situations where 
only a simple but elegant instru- 
ment will do. 

At $275, it’s nearly in the class 
of a “presentation” gift on the cor- 
porate level, but museums or 
libraries concerned about protect- 
ing stereoview collections should 
also look closely at the Quimby. 
Unlike nearly any other viewer, its 
stage has no wires, slots or guides 
to further erode the edges of vin- 
tage mounts. Views simply lay 
back in ease on the polished plas- 
tic surface and can even be left in 
their protective sleeves with no 
interference from any holding 
device other than gravity. Even in 
institutions which limit access to 
their stereoview collections, this 
could prevent damage over the 


Current Information 


years. In cases where use of a view- 
er has been deemed destructive, 
stereos could again be viewed as 
intended with no risk. 

Its price and its low magnifica- 
tion probably keep the Quimby 
from being described as an “ulti- 
mate” stereoscope, but in the high- 
end of the display market it comes 
close. Designer and NSA member 


Shab Levy made this sturdy viewer 
of solid, half-inch thick acrylic— 
reflecting his many years as a pro- 
fessional designer and builder of 
exhibit devices for science muse- 
ums where survivability considera- 
tions often seem to meet or surpass 
military specifications. This stereo- 
scope could outlast the tables it’s 
placed on or the buildings it’s used 
in. (In recognition of the prece- 
dent set by the legendary Red 
Wing stereoscope of the 1980s 
designed in Red Wing, MN, the 
Quimby was likewise named for its 
place of origin.) 

Contact L-Design, 2244 NW 
Quimby St., Portland, OR 97210, 
(S03) 227-2515. 


_ New 98 NSA 
_ Membership Directory 
Available 


| Dx to increased production and 

mailing costs, the latest edition 

| of the NSA Membership Directory 
is being made available as a mail- 
order item rather than via the 
automatic shipments of previous 
directories. 

On paper, the new Directory is 
$5 postpaid from NSA, PO Box 
398, Sycamore, OH 44882. 

On disc (specify format wanted), 
it is $5 postpaid from the NSA 
Book Service, 4201 Nagle Road, 
Bryan, TX 77801. 


The Screen-Vu 


ca stereo pairs have gen- 
erally seemed to offer the most 
practical way of presenting stereo 
images on a computer screen, after 
the limitations of anaglyphic con- 
versions or field sequential shutter- 
ing systems have been considered. 
But for those unable to free view 
the pairs, optical viewing devices 
have offered only partial help due 
to the variations in size and sepa- 
ration of the images from monitor 
to monitor and from source to 
source. 

Various lorgnettes or adjustable 
mirror viewers provide either too 
much magnification or none at all, 
while the best over/under viewer 
(the View-Magic) requires an exact 
center-to-center measurement best 
suited for hard copy print pairs. 
What has been needed is a viewer 
that combines adjustable mirror 
fusion for various sizes and separa- 
tions with very slight optical mag- 
nification. Now PS Manufacturing 
has introduced the Screen-Vu™ 
stereoscope, which does just that. 

Developed for ophthalmic pho- 
tography researchers, lab techni- 
cians and physicians involved in 
studying and treating disorders of 
the retina, the Screen-Vu allows 
close scrutiny of these images to 
help determine whether a patient 
will benefit from laser or other 
types of treatment. The lever visi- 
ble on the side smoothly but 
quickly changes the mirror angle 
to allow fusion of various size 
images, while the lenses allow con- 
tinuous use at close distances with- 
out eye strain. 

As demonstrated at the NSA 
Trade Show in Bellevue, vintage 
stereoviews can be scanned in and 
presented to other collectors via 
the Web or as E-mail attachments 
for viewing with this device. Rare 
views that even the owner doesn’t 
want to handle very often (or 
remove from some safe-deposit 
box) can be viewed without dam- 
age, and cataloged or sequenced 
with any other images of interest 
without rummaging through 
boxed sets, drawers or files. 

The Screen-Vu is made of ABS 
plastic with front surface mirrors, 
glass lenses and a center mounted 
handle. The unit is light-weight 
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but very sturdy, and mirror adjust- 
ment is quick and easy. Until some 
compatible, user-friendly and inex- 
pensive system for showing stereo 
images on-screen is agreed upon, 
this viewer offers a sharp and 


dependable solution. For price and 
ordering information, contact Eye 
Supply USA, 10770 N. 46th St. 
Suite C-700, Tampa, FL 33617, 
(800) 531-5257. 


Streamlined Dual Rig Announced 


Fer several years now, new stereo 
cameras have been found at both 
ends of the price spectrum—from 
the 3-D Magic for under $20 to 
various models from RBT for 
$2000+. Now between these 
extremes comes the Stereo Synch- 
Z70. While not strictly speaking a 
new or modified camera, this 
paired rig of two Yashica Microtech 
zoom 70 cameras in a custom 
designed, wrap-around housing 
comes as a complete, ready-to- 
shoot unit from Neoclectic Design, 
Inc. 

Synchronization (to within 
Ysooth second) happens within the 
housing, which allows fine-tuning 
of the cameras’ alignment, even 
including some toe-in, and 
includes its own tripod socket. 
Focal lengths of the zoom lenses 
are matched to within 1% at the 
35mm and 70mm settings. The 
Yashica Z-70s feature auto focus, 
auto exposure and power advance 
among their point-and-shoot cre- 
dentials. 

As with most dual camera rigs in 
a horizontal, side-by-side orienta- 
tion, lens separation is wider than 
the normal 65mm and the slight 
hyper effect will resemble that pro- 


vided by vintage full size stereo 
cameras. The toe-in provision 
(adjustable from five feet to infini- 
ty) could be used to maintain the 
full-frame window at close dis- 
tances, but only with some types 
of subject and only with limited 
space between the planes in the 
scene. Even then, toeing in will 
further exaggerate the depth 
already maximized by the wide 
lens separation. 

The use of dual zoom lenses 
does offer the potential (although 
it would involve modifying one 
lens mechanism) of staggering one 
camera body just behind the other 
to reduce lens separation to some- 
thing close to normal. The lens on 
the front camera would have to be 
adjusted to always stop at focal 
lengths just an inch or so shorter 
than the rear camera—a precision 
bit of tuning that may not be prac- 
tical in point-and-shoot cameras. 

The Stereo Synch-Z70 is $529 
including batteries and the three 
year Yashica warranty on both 
cameras. For details on accessories 
and ordering, contact Neoclectic 
Design, 31071 South Coast Hwy., 
Laguna Beach, CA 92677, Fax 
(714) 499-6510. ow 
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CLASSIFIED 


For Sale 


3-D MAIL/PHONE BID AUCTIONS. Send LSASE to 
receive next two lists of rare and common View- 
Master packets, military training reels, gold foils, 
Tru-Vue, stereoview boxed sets, comics, equip- 
ment, and more. Top quality, nice prices. Satis- 
faction absolutely guaranteed. Buying 3-D! Norb 
Schneider, 7245 W. Palo Verde, Peoria, AZ 
85345, (602) 486- 3721. 


ANTIQUE PHOTOGRAPHY MAIL AUCTION. Hun- 
dreds of early vintage images. Daguerreotypes, 
ambrotypes, tintypes, stereoviews, ephemera, 
and paper photographs of many formats. $3 for 
next illustrated catalog, or next 4 catalos for $10. 
Subscription includes Prices Realized mailed out 
after sale. Don Ulrich, PO Box 183, Weeping 
Water, , NE 68463. 


ARTHUR GIRLING’ S “Stereo Drawing - A Theory 
of 3-D Vision and Its Application to Stereo Draw- 
ing”. 100 pages hardbound 8 1/2 x 12. Stereo 
photographers are finding that the book applies 
equally to stereo photography and is a mine of 
information on methods of making 3-D pictures 
and viewing them. Written in non-technical lan- 
guage and profusely illustrated with B&W draw- 
ings as well as 11 pages of superb anaglyphs, 
this book is a must for the serious stereoscopist. 
Now available from NSA Book Service, 4201 
Nagle Rd., Bryan, TX 77801. Price (including 
postage) $19.00 USA, Canada. Overseas add 
$2. .00 surface, $4. 00 air. 


AUCTIONS ONLINE monthly. Stereoviews, CDVs, 
cabinet cards, tintypes, etc. Mail order literature. 
AntiquePhoto.Com, at: 
http://www.antiquephoto.com 


BOOK, The Siege at Port Arthur, hardback with 
3-D viewer. $15 Econ Air. (Cash preferred). Ron 
Blum, 2 Hussey Ave., Oaklands Park SA 5046, 
Australia. 


COLORADO TRAIN stereo views, cabinets, CDVs, 
glass negatives, large views. Specialties: loco- 
motives, trains, stage coaches, freight wagons, 
street scenes, towns, occupational and expedi- 
tions. David S. Digerness, 4953 Perry St., Den- 
ver, CO 80212, (303) 455-3946. 


of the benefits of membership, NSA 

are offered free use of classified 
advertising. Members may use 100 words per 
year, divided into three ads with a maximum 
of 35 words per ad. Additional words or addi- 
tional ads may be inserted at the rate of 20¢ 
per word. Please include payments with ads. 
We cannot provide billings. Ads will be placed 


in the issue being assembled at the time of 
their arrival unless a specific later issue is 


5610 SE 71st, Portland, oR 97206. 


(A rate sheet for display ads is available from 
the same address. Please send SASE.) 
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For Sale 


FOR SALE - FIELD SEQUENTIAL 3-D videos: 
“Outlaw Territory” 1953, Rare 3-D films Vol. 1 
(includes “The Adventures of Sam Space” 1954) 
“3-D Movie Trailers in 3-D Vol. 1.” (includes 
“House of Wax”, “It Came from Outer Space” 
and more). All from dual 35mm. $50 each Home 
3-D Stereo Theater - Wireless LCD shutter glass- 
es system for any TV and VCR or computer, 
$100. Chris Perry, 7470 Church St. #A, Yucca 
Valley, CA 92284, (760) 365-0475, fax 365- 
0495. 


GET OUR FREE 32-PAGE CATALOG with World of 
3-D and View-Master illustrated books and 
albums. Send check of $5.00 for postage: 3-D 
Book Productions, PO Box 19, 9530 AA Borger, 
Netherlands. Also on internet: 
http://www.stereoscopy.com/3d-books 


HOT CENTERFOLD models in Realist slide sets. 
Newsletter and Sample set of 16 different mod- 
els $34.95. You must be over 18. Foreign orders 
add $3. International Press, 100-E Highway 34, 
Aberdeen, NJ 07747. 
www. internationalpress. com/3d_ 


IF YOU REALLY want to know your stereo camera, 
you need one of Jess Powell's 10 stereo repair 
videos. Complete and comprehensive informa- 
tion. $29.95 each including postage. Outside 
U.S. add $3.00 each. Expert Stereo Repairs: 
C/L/A $49.95 plus postage. Stereo Repair books, 
$15.00 each including postage. Jess Powell, 131 
Bartlett Ave. Woodland, CA 95695, (916) 666- 
5334. 


JOHN WALDSMITH' Ss “Stereo Views, An lllustrat- 
ed History and Price Guide” available signed 
from the author, $22.95 softbound, add $2.95 
postage and handling. Please note: the hard- 
bound edition is sold out. MasterCard, VISA and 
Discover accepted. John Waldsmith, 302 
Granger | Rd., Medina, OH 44256. 


NEW BOOK! “STEREOVIEWS ILLUSTRATED Vol. 
1: Fifty Early American”. Full-size, full-stereo, 
killer quality duotones. See Stereo World Vol. 21 
#2. $20.00 postpaid book rate worldwide ($26 
air) cash or check with order. Russell Norton, PO 
Box 1070, New Haven, CT 06504. 


“NEXT REEL, PLEASE”, View- Master stereoviews 
from over 1000 reels. Reels listed with views 
and views listed by subject. See Sept./Oct. ‘95 
Stereo World for review. $42.50 postpaid in US, 
other countries write first, from Bob Shotsberg- 
er, 4917 Cockrell Ave, Ft. Worth, TX 76133. 


OMNISCOPE - stereoscopic viewer for small and 
large prints. $20. D. Smekal, 1765 Rosebery 
Ave., West Vancouver, B.C. V7V 225 Canada. Fax 
(604) 922-2855. 


REALIST 50th ANNIVERSARY clothing items. 
Caps, shirts, and other officially licensed items. 
Very limited production. Call or write Tom Mar- 
tin for details, 2510 Douglas Dr. N, Golden Val- 
ley, MN 55422, (612) 591-9453. 


| 


For Sale 


STEREO VIEWER LENSES - two wedged-shaped 
lenses, each molded and embodied in 1 1/2” 
square frame. Precision optical quality: build, 
experiment. $7.95 postpaid (USA). Taylor-Mer- 
chant Corporation, 212 West 35th St., New York, 
NY 10001, (800) 223-6694, fax (212) 757-7703. 


“STEREOSCOPES: The first One Hundred Years” - 
New stereoviewer book by Paul Wing. See 
review, Stereo World Vol. 23 #4. US postpaid 
$55 softbound or $85 hardbound, check with 
order. Russell Norton, PO Box 1070, New Haven, 
CT 06504. 


VIEW-MASTER ENVELOPES!! Authentic repro- 
ductions, ready to use, no assembly necessary. 
50 for $15.00 plus S&H. 100 for $25.00 plus 
S&H. Send large SASE for flyer - 6 styles avail- 
able! Sandy Reh, 736 N. Gary Ave. #108, Carol 
Stream, II IL 60188. 


VIEW-MASTER model C viewer, brown, Mint-, 
$35; Maroon reel album, holds 30 reels, Exc.+, 
$24; Realist 2061 red-button viewer, Mint-, 
$130; Realist 2062 green-button viewer, DC car- 
tridge missing, Mint-, $120; same, Exc.+, $110; 
Haneel Tri-Vision stereo camera, Exc.+ in Exc. 
original box, with lens caps, instructions, war- 
ranty, registration card, and packet of slide hold- 
ers for use in viewer, $45. (Prices do not include 
shipping). Mark Willke, 200 SW 89th Ave., Port- 
land, OR 97225. (503) 797-3458 days. 


Trade 


JOIN the AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC EXCHANGE 
CLUB. Membership is free. Four times a year 
each of our members exchange one print stere- 
ograph with every other member. APEC helps 
you discover valuable stereographic techniques 
and amass a collection of other stereographers’ 
best work. 10785 East Crestline Place, Engle- 
wood, CO 80111. E- mail: PgWhacker@aol. com 


LENTICULAR, MINT, 8 x 9 1/2” of Subaru 360. 
Will trade for old fountain pen or Leica camera, 
both need not be working. SASE photocopy 
(BW). G. Rose, 524 N. Quaker Lane, Alexandria, 
VA 22304- 1827. 


ANY AUSTRALIAN VIEWS unusual or historical 
for cash or can trade u.s. views. No Keystones, 
U&U, Kilburns please. All letters answered, W. 
Smythe, 258 Cumberland Rd., Auburn, NSW 
2144 Australia. 


ANY SKATEBOARDING pictures, slides, videos - 
stereo or regular, even 16mm films. Especially 
from mid 1960s through 1980s. Write to: L. Tan- 
ner, PO Box 101, Port Neches, TX 77651. PS. 
Magazines too! 


CHINESE BOXER REBELLION/Chinese c crime and 
punishment/Russo-Japanese War - Please 
enclose titles and condition - to Harry Jarosak, 
PO Box 92, Stormville, NY 12582. 


Wanted 


COLLECT, TRADE, BUY & SELL: 19th Century 
images (cased, stereo, Cdv, cabinet & large 
paper) Bill Lee, 8658 Galdiator Way, Sandy, UT 
84094. Specialties: Western, Locomotives, Pho- 
tographers, Indians, Mining, J. Carbutt, Expedi- 
tions, Ships, Utah and occupational 


Wanted 


INFORMATION WANTED on early history of 
BRUGUIERE, France. Buying large quantities. 
Looking for chain viewer for Bruguiere film 
strips. Please reply in English or French. Hans 
Middendorp, G.P.0. Box 2056, Dhaka, 
Bangladesh. 


CORTE-SCOPE VIEWS or sets, any subject or 
condition. No viewers unless with views. John 
Waldsmith, 302 Granger Rd., Medina, OH 
44256. 


EGYPT: set 100 U&U (if poss. with box & book by 
J.H. Breasted). Elaine Evans, (423) 974-2144. 


ELLIS ISLAND stereoviews wanted. Also any 
views dealing with immigrants, immigrant ships, 
etc. Also seeking views of the Oneida Communi- 
ty. Dan Aquilino, 815 Teall Ave., Syracuse, NY 
13206, (315) 478-8410. 


EXPEDITION VIEWS WANTED. Fisk, Hayden, 
Wheeler, Powell, Custer Black Hills, Stanley Yel- 
lowstone, Jenney. All views. Have considerable 
trade material or will pay cash. David Walters, 
31850 Northwestern Highway, Farmington Hills, 
MI 48334. 


FLORIDA STEREOS of historical value, especially 
Tallahassee, Tampa and Gainsville: Price and 
describe or send on approval; highest prices 
paid for pre-1890 views. No St. Augustine. Hen- 
drickson, PO Box 21153, Kennedy Space Center, 
FL 32815. 


GERMANY STEREO VIEW CARDS (3.5 x 7 inch), 
towns, villages, buildings, scenery, markets, 
people (1860-1910), flat views prefered. Klaus 
Kemper, Kommerscheidterstr. 146, D-52385 
Nideggen, Germany. 


GIANT SEQUOIA GROVES, especially Calaveras 
County (California) and/or “North Grove.” Send 
description and price to: Chuck Grennell, PO Box 
2506, Arnold, CA 95223. 


HOUSE INTERIORS, amateur of professional flat 
mount stereo views, cabinets, CDVs; identified 
or not, USA and Canada, no comic views. Send 
photocopies to: ken Heaman, 1 Foxbar Rd. #2, 
Toronto, Ont., M4V 2G5, Canada. 


| BUY ARIZONA PHOTOGRAPHS! Stereoviews, 
cabinet cards, mounted photographs, RP post 
cards, albums and photographs taken before 
1920. Also interested in Xeroxes of Arizona 
stereographs and photos for research. Will pay 
postage and copy costs. Jeremy Rowe, 2120 S. 
Las Palmas Cir., Mesa, AZ 85202. 


| COLLECT VIEWS OF SAN DIEGO, California in 
Realist or View-Master format! Contact Dave 
Weiner, PO Box 12193, La Jolla, CA 92039. 


I'M LOOKING FOR the following 1950s Realist 
Permamount slides from “The Realist Library of 
Scenic Stereo Originals”: 410, 413, 504, 900, 
901, 910, 922, 3000, 3100, 3112, 3113, 4001, 
4100, 4101, 4903. Mark Willke, 200 SW 89th 
Ave., Portland, OR 97225. (503) 797-3458 days. 


INDIAN WOMEN making or selling beadwork sou- 
venirs at Niagara Falls and elsewhere, especially 
views by George Barker. Also views of Ottawa, 
Ontario. Karlis Karklins, 802-2850 Cedarwood 
Dr., Ottawa, Ontario K1V 8Y4, Canada, (613) 
990-4814. 


JOHN FOUCH - Highest prices paid for any photo 
by John Fouch. Also Custer Battlefield or Miles 
City/Fort Keogh, Montana images. J.S. Brust, 
1907 Rapallo Place, San Pedro, CA 90732, (310) 
832-7943. 


LOUISIANA, NEW YORK CITY and other stereo 
views wanted, and daguerreotypes of children 
with toys or just nicely tinted. Also interesting 
cameras, other images. Larry Berke, 28 Marks- 
man Lane, Levittown, NY 11756-5110, (516) 
796-7280. 


CLASSIFIED 


Wanted 


STEREO CARDS or postcards showing marbles or 
children playing marbles. Top prices paid. 
Bertram Cohen, 169 Marlborough St., Boston, 
MA 02116, (617) 247-4754, Fax (617) 247- 
9093, Email: marblebert@aol.com 


STEREO DAGUERREOTYPES: all kinds, all 
nations & subjects. Any condition. Ken Appollo, 
PO Box 241, Rhinecliff, NY 12574, (914) 876. 
5232. 


STEREO REALIST 1525 Accessory Lens Kit for 
Macro Stereo Camera; Realist 2066 Gold Button 
Viewer; Realist 6-drawer stereo slide cabinet in 
Exc.+ or better condition (must contain Realist 
logo); Baja 8-drawer stereo slide cabinet with 
plastic drawers marked “Versafile”. Mark Willke, 
200 SW 89th Ave., Portland, OR 97225. (503) 
797-3458 days. 


MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES: 3 1/4 x 4”, photo- 
graphic, advertising, coming attractions. Related 
ephemera. Tom Rall, 1101 N Kentucky St., 
Arlington, VA 22205. (703) 534-7612, fax (702) 
534-0285. marketflea@aol.com 


MONTANA VIEWS, Yellowstone Park, Glacier 
Park, cowboys, Indians, stagecoaches. Buy or 
trade. Stereos; photographs; postcards, espe- 
cially real photos. Contact Tom Mulvaney, Box 
814, E. Helena, MT 59635-0814, (406) 227- 
8790. 


MUYBRIDGE VIEWS - Top prices paid. Also 
Michigan and Mining - the 3Ms. Many views 
available for trade. Leonard Walle, 47530 Edin- 
borough Lane, Novi, MI 48374. 


NEW YORK CANAL and related views. Erie, New 
York barge, Genesee, Champlain, Black River, 
Chemung, Delaware and Hudson, and other U.S. 
canals or L. Prang related material. Carl 
Wampole, PO Box 245, Nesconset, NY 11767, 
(516) 724-4311. e-mail: 
CarlorCollette@worldnet.att.net 


NY STATE STEREOS by G.W. Baldwin or others of 
Buildings, stores, bridges, ironworks &mining in 
and about towns of Keesville, Clintonville, Aus- 
able Forks, Jay and Wilmington.Guenther Bauer, 
122 Deerhollow Rd., Jay, NY 12941, (518) 647- 
5363. 


NY STATE STEREOS by S.R. Stoddard or others 
of Clinton Prison, Crown Pt. Ironworks, Irondale, 
Hammondville, Mineville, Port Henry and Platts- 
burgh. Guenther Bauer, 122 Deerhollow Rd., Jay, 
NY 12941, (518) 647-5363. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST LOGGING and logging rail- 
roads. David Rygmyr, 31328 N. Brooks Creek 
Rd., Arlington, WA 98223, (360) 435-7034 after 
8pm PST. Email: davidry@tgi.net 


SEARCHING FOR views by Wilson of Henderson- 
ville, NC. Also would like to purchase views by 
Thurlow and Weitfle of Colorado. Keith Long- 
worth, 10321 Hickory Hill Drive, Port Richey, FL 
34668. (813) 869-7027 


SHAKER photos wanted. Please send xerox copy 
with price. Richard Brooker, 23 Old Kings High- 
way, Wilton, CT 06897. 


SINGLE VIEWS, or complete sets of “Longfellow’s 
Wayside Inn” done by D. C. Osborn, Artist, Ass- 
abet, Mass., Lawrence M. Rochette, 169 Wood- 
land Drive, Marlborough, MA 01752. 


STEREO VIEWS AND REAL PHOTOS of U.S. Mint, 
U.S. Treasury, and Bureau of Engraving & Print- 
ing. High prices paid for stereo views and real 
photos | need of U.S. Mint coining operations, 
Treasury and BEP paper money engraving & 
printing operations 1860s-1920s. Especially 
seeking U.S. Mint interiors and exteriors from 
Philadelphia; San Francisco; New Orleans; Den- 
ver; Carson City, Nevada; Dahlonega, Georgia; 
Charlotte, NC; plus U.S. Treasury & Bureau of 
Engraving & Printing operations, Washington, 
DC and various U.S. Assay offices. Please mail 
or FAX photocopy, with price and condition 
noted. I'll reply within 48 hours. Attn Dave Sund- 
man, c/o Littleton Coin Co., 646 Union St., Lit- 
tleton, NH FAX 603-444-3512, (est. 1945). 


STEREOVIEWS OF GERMANY, the Rhine and its 
vicinity (3.5 x 7 inch) from all photographers 
always wanted! Hartmut Wettmann, Marktstr. 
85, D-53424 Remagen (Rhein), Germany. 
hawermg@aol.com 
http://users.aol.com/hawermg/stereoviews.htm 


STEREOVIEW, PHOTO CARDS, older photographs 
of the following Pennsylvania towns: Lanesboro, 
Montrose, Nicholson, Susquehanna: the railroad 
bridges Starrucca Viaduct Erie RR at Lanesboro, 
the Nicholson Tunkhannock Creek bridge D L & 
W railroad, Nicholson, PA. C. Roy Hall, 1 Wilson 
Ave., Susquehanna, PA 18847 


TRU-VUE OR VIEW-MASTER REELS on the cir- 
cus, Stereo Realist Custom camera. Harry 
Kingston, 2415 Harrison Ave., Beaumont, TX 
77702-1709, (409) 832-0614. 


UTAH & NEVADA! Albumen photos, stereos to 
mammoth plates, esp. Savage, O'Sullivan, Rus- 
sell, Hillers, Jackson, etc. Bryan Furtek, 476 E. 
South Temple #236, Salt Lake City, UT 84111, 
(801) 532-6865. 


VIEWS OR REPRODUCTIONS related to the novel 
Ragtime including henry Ford/the model T, peri- 
od musicians, J.P. Morgan, Evelyn Nesbit, old 
Penn Station, Harry Houdini, New Rochelle, etc. 
Jim Harp, 17 Richwood Place, Denville, NJ 
07834. 


VISTA VIEWER. | have some interesting items for 
partial trade. D. Smekal, 1765 Rosebery Ave., 
West Vancouver, B.C. V7V 2Z5, Canada. Fax 
(604) 922-2855. 
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CALENDAR 


NOTE: Events listed in boldface type are 
likely to be of special interest to stereo 
collectors and photographers. 


November 9 (CA) 
Pasadena Camera Show & Sale, Pasadena 
Elks Lodge, 400 W. Colorado Blvd. Contact 
Anton, Bargain Camera Shows, PO Box 5352, 
Santa Monica, CA 90409, (310) 578-7446. 


November 9 (FL) 
16th Annual Kendall Camera Club Photo Flea 
Market, North Miami Armory, 13250 NE 8th 
Ave., North Miami, FL. Contact Kendall Cam- 
era Club, PO Box 56-0042, Miami, FL 33256- 
0042, (954) 772-3970. 


November 9 (MI) 
Michigan Photographic Historical Society 26th 
Annual Trade Sho9w, Novi Community Center, 
45175 W Ten Mile Rd., Novi, MI. Contact 
MIPHS, PO Box 2278, Birmingham, MI 48012, 
(248) 549-6026. 


November 9 (NJ) 
Second Sunday Camera Show, Fireman's Hall 
Parish Dr., Wayne, NJ. Contact Second Sun- 
day Camera Show, 25 Leary Ave., Blooming- 
dale, NJ 07403, (201) 838-4301. 


November 9 (PA) 
Super Pittsburgh Camera Show & Sale, Radis- 
son Hotel-Monroeville, 101 Mall Bivd., Mon- 
roeville, PA Contact Photorama USA, 20219 
Mack Ave., Grosse Pointe Woods, MI 48236, 
(313) 884-1955. 


November 15 (OR) 
Portland OR 9th Annual Fall Camera Swap 
Meet, Washington County Fairplex, Hillsboro, 
OR. Contact Pro Photo Supply, 1112 NW 
19thth Ave., Portland, OR 97209, (800) 835- 
3314. 


Upcoming National 


NSA Conventions 
1998 
Richmond, VA Aug 6-10 
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A Listing 
of Coming 
Events 


November 15-16 (TX) 
22nd Dallas Camera Show, Big Town Mall, 


Exhibition Hall, 2323 Big Town Blvd.,Mesquite, 


TX. Contact Donald Puckett, 1112 Graham 
Ave., Dallas, TX 75223, (214) 824-1581. 


November 16 (MA) 
STEREO NEW ENGLAND Meeting (NSA, ISU, 
PSA) with Mini-Trade-Fair, Show & Tell, Auc- 
tion, and stereo projection program. New- 
man Auditorium, BBN Inc., 70 Fawcett St., 
Cambridge, MA. For details and directions, 
contact David Berenson, 32 Colwell Ave., 
Brighton, MA 02135, (617) 254-4533 eves. 


November 16 (CA) 
Buena Park Camera Expo, Sequoia Club, 7530 
Orangethorpe Ave., Buena Park, CA. Contact 
Bill Bagnell, PO Box 5165, Irvine, CA 92716, 
(714) 786-8183. 


November 16 (CT) 
Meriden, CT Camera Show, Ramada Inn & 
Conf. Center, Meriden, CT. Contact Photorama 
USA, 20219 Mack Ave., Grosse Pointe Woods, 
MI 48236, (313) 884-1955. 


November 16 (IL) 
Chicago Camera Show & Sale, Holiday Inn 
Skokie, 5300 W Touhy Ave., Skokie, IL. Con- 
tact Photorama USA, 20219 Mack Ave., 
Grosse Pointe Woods, MI 48236, (313) 884- 
1955. 


November 16 (NY) 
New York City Camera Show, The Inn at 57th 
Street, 440 West 57th St., Manhattan. Contact 
Thomas Trutt, (201) 478-1980. 


November 22 (SC) 
Carolinas Camera Show, Holiday Inn-Hay- 
wood, |-385 & Roper Mt. Road, Haywood. 
Contact Carolina Camera Shows, PO Box 
360033, Decatur, GA 30036, (770) 987-2773. 


November 23 (CA) 
Burbank Camera Show and Sale, Aeronautical 
District Lodge, 2600 W. Victory Blvd., Bur- 
bank, CA. Contact Anton, Bargain Camera 
Shows, PO Box 5352, Santa Monica, CA 
90409, (310) 578-7446. 


case of 1000: 
case of 1000: 

caseof 100: 
case of 1000: 

case of 500: 
case of 1000: 

: $9 case of 1000: 
100: 2-mil $12 or 3-mil 
r $ case of 1000: 
500: 
200: 
case of 500: 
case of 200: 
case of 100: 
case of 100: 


case of 


Russell Norton, PO Bx 1070, New Haven, CT 06504-1070 
US SHIPPING: $4 per order. Institutional billing. (1996) 
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November 23 (GA) 
Atlanta 1997 Camera Show, Holiday Inn 
Northwest. Contact Atlanta Camera Shows, PO 
Box 360033, Decatur, GA 30036, (770) 987- 
2773. 


November 23 (OH) 
Cleveland Photorama USA, Cayahoga County 
Fairgrounds Arts & Crafts Bldg., Berea, OH. 
Contact Photorama USA, 20219 Mack Ave., 
Grosse Pointe Woods, MI 48236, (313) 884- 
1955. 


November 29-30 (OH) 
Ohio Camera Swap, Shadybrook Armory, 
Cincinnati, OH. Contact Bill bond, 8910 Cherry 
St., Blue Ash, OH 45242, (513) 891-5266. 


November 30 (NJ) 
Meadowlands Camera Show, Meadowlands 
Hilton, 2 harmon Plaza, Secaucus, NJ. Contact 
Photorama USA, 20219 Mack Ave., Grosse 
Pointe Woods, MI 48236, (313) 884-1955. 


November 30 (PA) 
Philadelphia Ft. Washington Expo Center Cam- 
era Show, Fort Washington Expo Center, 1100 
Virginia Dr., Ft. Washington, PA.Contact Pho- 
torama USA, 20219 Mack Ave., Grosse Pointe 
Woods, MI 48236, (313) 884-1955. Ge 


OMNISCOPE 


The only 3-D viewer 
for stereo prints 
from post card size 
to very large. $ 20.- 
D.Smekal 1765 Ro- 
sebery Ave. West 
Vancouver, B. C. 
V7V 2Z5 Canada 
FaX: 604-922-2855 


Eve to Eye cn-nnvo 


like the ones that torpedoed Harold 
Lloyd’s 3-D Hollywood a few years 
ago. Bell also points out that time- 
consuming research went into 
designing the viewer with special 
high-quality lenses for clear 3-D 
focus. Three cheers for the editors 
and publishers: they got these 3-D 
books right! 

Young, first-time 3-D viewers 
will be won over with the stereo 
format of these nature books. The 
quality of the 3-D photographs in 
the Eye-to-Eye books will certainly 
encourage future interest in stereo 
among all ages. 

For Snakes and Lizards, Bell trav- 
eled to the Nashville Zoo and the 
Louisville Zoo. For Insects and 
Spiders, he found his subjects at the 
Cincinnati Zoo and Botanical 
Gardens, The Metropolitan 
Toronto Zoo, and the Montreal 
Insectarium. For the shots, Bell 
used an Exacta with a Hyponar 


Award-Winning 

40-Minute Video 

on the History of 

STEREO PHOTOGRAPHY 


Stereo Photography: 
Places & Times Remembered 
uses over 150 images from the 
Keystone-Mast Collection to 
illustrate the history of stereography 
from 1850 to 1940. The story of 
stereography is told through the 
eyes of Philip Brigandi, one of the 
top stereographers for the Keystone 
View Company. 

The rich soundtrack incorporates 
Brigandi's reminiscences, 
quotations from contemporary 
sources and period music by Scott 
Joplin. Stereo Photography isa 
time machine that will transport 
you to the heyday of stereography! 
Winner of Fine Arts Medal, 
International Film Festival of NY. 


To order your VHS copy 
send $19.95 (includes s&h). 
CA res. add 8.25% sales tax. 


Sandpail Productions 
P.O. Box 1917, Studio 
City, CA 91614 


attachment (similar to the Kin-dar 
attachment), both on loan from 
fellow NSA member Stan White, 
who is credited in the book. The 
lenses have a separation of about 
16mm and a 
fixed focus at 
about nine 
inches. For 
macro stereo 
shots, Bell used 
a Nikon single- 
lens camera 
and a sequen- 
tial shift to 
capture the 
two images. 
Two more 
Eye-to-Eye 
books are now 
being prepared 
for fall publica- 
tion, and we 
are looking for- 
ward to both 


Elegant, high quality stereoscope 
featuring custom-designed glass lenses 
and hand-finished half inch acrylic. 

A true “coffee table quality” instrument. 
View any stereoscopic pair of pictures, 


up to an area of 10"x10". 


Free with this limited and numbered 


edition are 5 stereocards. (stereographs) 


Additional stereocards available! 


of them. Birds of Prey will feature 
more of Bell’s work, while a book 
on underwater life will highlight 
photography by Mark Blum, 
another NSA member. o@ 


~ 


Simon Bell, “San Francisco Garter Snake” from the Eye-to-Eye™ 
book Snakes and Lizards. Shown here the same size as the 
views included in the book for use in its folding viewer. 


$275 for complete package. 
Boxed. 3 parts, ready to 
assemble in 5 minutes. 

Price includes shipping in the USA 
Add $15 for shipping outside USA 
Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery 
Money back guarantee 

Send a check or money order to: 
L-Design 

2244 NW Quimby St. 
Portland, OR 97210 
Telephone 503 227-2515 
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HASSLE-FREE 3-D 


WITH THE TECO-NIMSLO 
CAMERA AND 3-VIEWER 


Use the lightweight auto-exposure 
camera to make: 

* 36 Slide pairs 

* Close-ups at 3 distances 

* Lenticular Prints 


Use the Universal viewer to display: 
* Realist and View-Master rollfilm 
* Nimslo/Nishika rolls 
* Mounted slide pairs 


PRICES: 
* New camera 
* Your Nimslo modified (UK)... $63 
* Close-up attachments 
6", 12", 30" dist’s (ea) 
* Opti-Lite flash 
* Eveready case 
* Teco 3-Viewer 


Add $3 shipping per order. 
Calif. residents add 73/4% sales tax. 


MFD. BY: 
TECHNICAL ENTERPRISES 
1401 Bonnie Doone 
Corona Del Mar, CA 92625 
Tel. 714-644-9500 
800-903-TECO 


Our New 
Fall 1996—Summer 1997 Catalog 
iw now available! 


CYGNus § GRAPHIC 


PUBLICATIONS & PRODUCTS 


e POSTERS: Maps, Astronomy, 
City Views, RDS 

e BOOKS: Technical, Photographic, 
Artistic, 3-D History & Historic 
Images, 3-D Techniques & In- 
struction - Photography & Drawing 

e VIEW-MASTER: Reels, Books, 
Albums 

e 3-D VIEWERS: Anaglyph, Twin- 
lens, Prism-lens, Lorgnettes 

e 3-D VIDEOS: Virtual Video Travel 

e 3-D COMICS: 3-D Zone 

e LOTS OF MISCELLANEOUS 
3-D ITEMS! 


For a FREE copy, write, call or fax: 


CYGNUS GRAPHIC 


P.O. Box 32461-X 
Phoenix, AZ 85064-2461 
U.S.A. 
Phone/Fax: 602-279-7658 
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3D Catalog 


_! Supplies for Stereographers 
_] 3-D slide viewers 

_| Print stereoscopes 

_| 3-D slide mounts 


_1 3-D slide mounting supplies 
_] Books about 3-D & in 3-D 


Visit our World Wide Web Catalog at 
http: //www.3d-web.com/reel/reel3d.html 
£2202. Reel 3-D Enterprises, Inc. 
- P.O. Box 2368 
Culver City, CA 90231 USA 
Telephone: +1 (310) 837-2368 
Fax: +1 (310) 558-1653 
e-mail: reel3d@aol.com 


6, .High oh ality Stereoscopic 
$$ ace reation and Viewing 
our PC with VR-Vision™ 


Easy to Hie Easy to Use. Simply plugs 
into the monitor and printer ports. 

High Resolution, Sharp Images. 

Flicker-Free, Comfortable Viewing’. 

Works with Windows 95° and NT® 
compatible systems. Se, 

Includes easy to use formatting and viewing Software. 

Many additional options including Stereoscopic DVD Video. 


Here’s what a pro says about VR-Vision: 
“The Hardware and software installation is easy and straightforward... Very 
comfortable to view, and virtually flickerless. The resolution is much better 
than interlaced systems, and the area of viewing acceptance is very wide, 
allowing for multiple viewers at the same time... Overall, it’s the best 3D 
computer imaging system I’ve seen so far.” - Noel Archambault, Professional 
Stereo Cinematographer 


$295 + $14.50 express shipping in USA 
1-800-685-0422 Visa and Master Charge Accepted 


Catalyst Corporation, 4208 Grimes Ave. So., Edina, MN 55416 Visit our Web Site at 
http:/Avww.skypoint.com/~catalyst/stereoscopic. htm! 


We make high quality digital scans from Realist mounted Slides. 


‘Powered by NEOTEK's Sync-doubling Technology. 
Windows 95 and NT are trademarks of Microsoft Corporation. 
VR-Vision is a trademark of Catalyst Corporation. 


At Last! 


A New 
Stereo World 
Index 


m 
wational Stereoscopic Associatio 


2,500 entries covering all 138 


issues from 1974 to 1997 


52 pages including a brief history of the 
Stereo World magazine and listings by subject and/or 
Cumulative Index photographer or title 
Vols. 1-23 * On paper - $10.00 postpaid from NSA, 
1974-1997 PO Box 398, Sycamore, OH 44882. 


4 * On Disk - $10.00 postpaid from NSA 
Edited by T. K. Treadwe Book Service, 4201 Nagle Road, 
Bryan, TX 77801. 


JASPER ENGINEERING PHOTO TOOLS 
3-D STEREO * PANORAMA * SPECIAL EFFECTS 


1240 - A Pear Avenue * Mountain View, California 94043 « (650) 967-1578 
STEREO PHOTOGRAPHY 


Slide Bars Twin Camera Vertical Mount 
$89.00 
8” Slide Bar - $79.00 (S&H Paid) (S&H Paid) 


is . Adjustable 
7 $145.00 


16” Twin Block Slide Bar - $169.00 (S&H Paid) (S&H Paid) 
Cameras Not Included 
Inquires To: Tim Chervenak Please Send $1.00 in US stamps for catalog! 
Prices include S & H — Californians add your Sales Tax! International Shipping, Please Add $15.00 U.S. 
Shipped via US Mail Priority — Insured. For Air Parcel Post — Insured 


Check or Money Order only — Payable To Jasper Engineering 
Sorry No C.O.D. or Credit Cards 


rr, 
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Plastic Stereo Mounts 


3-D Concepts 
by Jon Golden 


NIMSLO or 
REALIST 
HALF-FRAME 
21x16 mm 


y) Z, REALIST 
y NORMAL 
» 23 x 21 mm 


Stereo Cameras 


SLR Macro-stereo accessory 
X2 SLR 65mm or 75mm base 
X3 SLR G5Smm or 75mm base 
X4 SLR 65mm or 75mm base 
109 SLR 65mm or 75mm base 
Autofocus 45mm or 59mm base 


EUROPEAN 
23 x 28 mm 


23 x 31.5 mm 
51 


Projectors and Accessories 
FULL-FRAME 
23 x 33 mm 


now accepting VISA, MC, AMEX 
call: 617-332-5460 email: 3dman@ziplink.net 
http://www.stereoscopy.com/3d-concepts-rbt-usa 
send SASE: P.O. Box 205 Waban, MA 02168 


adjustable, reusable, projectable, 
non-glass or anti-Newton glass 


LAND YACHT PRESS PROUDLY ANNOUNCES THE PUBLICATION OF 


The World of Stereogranhs 


BY WILLIAM C. DARRAH 


“ 


‘..the standard reference...it remains the place where one starts when dealing with stereophotography.” 


—T. K. Treadwell, Past-President, National Stereoscopic Association 


The World of Stereographs is the ; The World of Stereographs was written 
definitive work on stereographs. es not only for collectors, librarians, 
This reprint edition is an exact 

np ; 
reproduction of the limited edition 7 * Se lis the general appreciation and enjoy- 
originally published by the author in -—— \ (el All| dll | ment of stereographs. 
1977. snded as a survey of and — ” " , 

a — : 2 gre J a —— 8/2" x 11"; 248 pages; 300 black and 
xuide to stereographs, it considers ts oh Bares 
8 rita die white illustrations; appendix; bibliography; 


om fr ‘our points of view: histor- < "PN gNa197% 
the m from four points of view: histor indexes; paperback; ISBN 0-9650513-1-5. 
ical, geographical, topical, and by the 


photographers who produced them. 


Two checklists are included: first, the y i> 

names and locations of 3500 North “a 

American stereographers arranged , zat land Yacht Press 
alphabetically by states; and second, a —" 7 

world register of 4200 cited photogra- : re ‘ Send check or money order for $21.95 
phers giving the countries and approx- a a in (US), plus $3.00 (US) for Priority 
imate dates of activity, with references | P a CS Shipping (total of $24.95) to Land 
to the pages of the book on which they | r= =~ Yacht Press, P.O. Box 210262, 
are cited. Three hundred illustrations ; = : = Nashville, TN 37221-0262, or Fax 
of stereographs supplement the text. ‘ I OES “order to 615-646-2086. 


archivists, and historians, but also for 
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ANNOUNCING THE NEW 
STEREO SYNCH-Z70 


A STEREO CAMERA ASSEMBLY 
FOR THE EXPERT OR CASUAL STEREOGRAPHER 


Now, the stereographer can experience the convenience of point and shoot automation with the superb 
optics of the Yashica microtech zoom 7 (rated #1 zoom camera by a leading consumer organization ) 


.-eeAND IT IS AFFORDABLE! 


The STEREO-SYNCH Z-70 
consists of a matched pair of 
Yashica microtech zoom 70 

cameras in a smooth, compact 

Synchro - Housing. 


SYSTEM FEATURES CAMERA FEATURES 
e Shutter synchronization to within 1/500th e 35 to 70mm Power Zoom 
second e All glass lens system 
e Focal lengths matched to within 1% at 35 e Automatic power focus 
and 70mm e Automatic exposure 
e Synch - Housing needs no battery e Automatic film advance and rewind 
e Film loaded without removing cameras e Five mode flash system 
e Special mounting socket provided for tripod e Red eye reduction 
mounting e View finder zooms with lens 
e Toe-in adjustable from 5 feet to infinity e Built-in, automatic lens cover 
e Total system weight just 2lounces e Weighs only 9.9 ounces 


e Dimensions: 10.5”Wx 3.7°H x 1.9"D 
The Stereo Synch-Z70 comes complete with camera batteries and a three year Yashica warranty on both cameras. 


The optional panoramic adapter yields wide aspect prints that can be viewed with over-under viewers. This format 
can yield spectacular results and brings a new “dimension” to the viewing of prints. 


Please send the Stereo Synch - Z70 and the optional equipment indicated below to: 


ies iechaie ably voi Saal TEM | PRICE | AMOUNT _ 
NEOCLECTIC DESIGN, INC. ee eee 
31071 South Coast Hwy. Jy i i A 2 
Laguna Beach, CA 92677 SS 6s 
FAX (714) 499 6510 le a 2 

ee << 2. ee 

er SL. a Bo :. 

i ee Ye Pee 

SS i a ei 

See at 


vf 
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E 
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Have you seen these stereoviews ? 


Lena 


” mans 
ma ie 
¢ Qi Be ee 
Wi ob Sh ema ch NS 


I’ve just been shocked to discover that a former trusted employee 
(now deceased) stole an undetermined number of stereoviews 
from my collection. Most were marked originally with my name 
and acquisition code in the lower right-hand corner of the back of 
the card, as shown in the example above. However, on those views 
which have been recovered these markings have been crudely but 
thoroughly erased, leaving that part obviously different in color 
and texture from the rest of the card. Any stereoviews sold by a 
M. W. Lynch (also known as Mike Lynch) of Texas in the 1988-94 
time period were stolen from me. He also took a quantity of 
tintypes, ambrotypes and daguerreotypes both cased and loose, a 
stereo tintype, some viewers, a pistol, and many sterling silver 
souvenir spoons, but these weren’t marked. Please contact me if 
you know of any of this material which has entered the market. 


T. K. Treadwell, 4201 Nagle Road, Bryan, Texas, 77801. 
Phone: (704) 524-4274; E-mail: internet:71222.1571@compuserv.com 
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FINE STEREO CARD AND W@QU4iNG 


AUCTIONS 
NEW BIDDERS WELCOME, GREENHORNS TOO! 


Jefferson Stereoptics 


(Since 1981) 


John Saddy 50 Foxborough Grove 


Main Phone Line (519) 641-4431 Personal Fax Line (519) 641-2899 
E-mail: john.saddy.3d@sympatico.ca 


London, Ontario N6K 4A8 CANADA 


Take advantage of my powerful, extensive, and ever-expanding mailing list, built up through world-wide 
advertising and reputation so you the consignor can benefit from excellent prices on choice material. 


TERMS FOR CONSIGNMENT 


EACH LOT IS CHARGED ITS INDIVIDUAL COMMISSION DEPENDING ON ITS REALIZED PRICE. 


If lot realizes up to $40 
If lot realizes $41.00 to $200.00 
If lot realizes $201.00 to $500.00 


If lot realizes $501.00 or more 
VIEWEI ASTER (Etc.) These auctions include fine 
View-Master, strong in both U.S.A. 
and Belgium-made reels, packets, 
etc. I’ll handle any 3-D format including Tru-Vue films and 
cards, Meopta reels & Realist format slides. I also handle 
cameras and other equipment. 


| Dogs ana Cats 


ay A nase 


LANNY ENN 


Contact me to get on my mailing list 


“I SPECIALIZE IN 
CONSIGNMENTS; 
I BUY TOO!” 


STEREO CARDS Ranging in price from bulk lots 


at 25 cents per card, to single-card lots at hundreds of 
dollars per card. I also handle viewers, Richard glass 
views, full-size glass views, tissues, cased images, boxed 
sets, and more (from 1850s to 1930s). 


Anthony #2968 
Abraham Lincoln 
Sold for $1705. 


Please specify if your interest is Stereo Cards, 


View-Master, or both. 
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he 3Discover™ stereo filmstrip viewer with a cassette inserted and two 

other full-frame scenic 3-D cassettes. Inside the cassette on the left, the 
slot for the viewer’s motor drive sprocket wheel is visible at the center top 
while the hole for the frame centering sensor is visible between the windows 
at the bottom. For more on this new Canadian 3-D system, see Discovering 
3Discover by Gabriel Jacob on page 30. 


A Publication of 
NATIONAL 
STEREOSCOPIC 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 
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